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EXTRACT FROM THE LAWS. 


CHAPTER 


THE MAGELLANIC FUND. 


John Hyacinth Magellan,in London, having the year 
1786 offered the donation, the sum two hundred guineas, 
them vested secure and permanent fund, the end that 
the interest arising therefrom should annually disposed pre- 
miums, adjudged them the author the best discovery, 
most useful invention, relating Navigation, Astronomy, Naturai 
Philosophy (mere natural history only and the Society 
having accepted the above donation, they hereby publish the condi- 
tions, prescribed the donor and agreed the Society, upon which 
the said premiums will awarded. 


CONDITIONS THE MAGELLANIC PREMIUM. 


The eandidate shal! send his discovery, improvement, 
addressed tothe one the Vice-Presidents the Society, 
free postagé other and shall distinguish his performance 
some motto, device, other signature, his pleasure. Together 
sealed letter containing the same motto, device, signature, and 
seribed with the real name and place residence the author. 

Persons any sect denomination whatever, shall ad- 
for this premium. 

discovery, invetition improvement shall entitled this 
premium, which hath been already published, for which the author 
hath been publicly elsewhere. 

The candidate his discovery, invention im- 
provement, either French, German, Latin language. 

All such shall publicly read exhibited the 
Society some stated meeting, not than one month previous the 
day adjudication, and shall all times open the inspection 
such shall desire it. But member carry home 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Vou. XXXIV. DECEMBER, 1895. No. 149. 


Stated Meeting, May 17, 
President, Mr. FRALEY, the Chair. 


Correspondence was submitted follows: 

letter from the Academie des Sciences, Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, announcing the death its Secretary, Prof. Manuel 
Pinheiro Chagas, April 1895. 

invitation New Jersey Historical Society, 
Newark, the American Philosophical Society, participate 
the celebration its semi-centennial anniversary, Thursday, 
May 16, 

Letters envoy were received from the Observatoire 
Physique Central, St. Petersburg, Russia; Royal Statistical 
Society, Zodlogical Society, London, Massachusetts 
Institute Technology, Boston. 

acknowledgment were received from the 
Accademia dei Lincei, Rome, Italy (145); Botanical Society 
Canada, Halifax, (146); Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, Boston 116-126); American Antiqua- 
rian Society, Worcester, Mass. (143, 146); University the 
City New York (143, 146); Mr. James Carter, New 
York, (119, 148). 

Accessions the Library were reported from the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Straits Branch), Singapore; Government 
Museum, Madras, India; Institut Egyptien, Cairo; Société 

AMER. PHILOS. XXXIV. 149.2Q. PRINTED. 15, 1895. 
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Impériale des Naturalistes, Moscow, Russia; Comité Geologi- 
que, Observatoire Physique Central, St. Petersburg, Russia; 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna, Geolo- 
gische Landesanstalt und Prussia; 
Geological Societies, London, Natu- 
ral History Society, Montreal, Canada; Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Mass; Messrs. Wharton Barker, 
Jobn Lewis, Philadelphia; Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Agricultural College, Texas Academy 
Science, Observatorio Central, Insti- 
tuto Médico Nacional, Mexico, Mexico Observatorio Astrono- 


photograph for the Society’s album was received from 
Mr. Julius Sachse, Philadelphia. 


The following deaths were announced 

Prof. Carl Vogt, Geneva, Switzerland: July 1817; 
May 1895. 

Hon. Eckley Coxe, Drifton, Pa.: June 1839; 
May 13, 


After the reading the minutes and the correspondence 
and donations, was moved that the order business sus- 
pended order that the election members proceeded 
with. 

The names the nominees were then read and spoken to. 

motion, recess was taken order give members 
opportunity vote. 

accordance with the By-Laws, the Secretaries acted 
tellers for the election. 


After the recess, Mr. Stuart Patterson made report from 
the Committee the Henry Phillips Prize Essay, and 
offered the following resolution 


Resolved, That after the award signed the judges whom were 
referred the essays submitted under the terms the circular 
1893, competition for the Henry Phillips Prize, shall have been 
presented the President the Society, the sealed envelopes containing 
the names the competitors shall opened the President and Treas- 
urer the Society, Carried. 
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The following motion was offered Mr. Price, and 
adopted 


Resolved, That when the official report and certificate the Committee 
Judges the Henry Phillips Prize Essays shall received, and 
the President and Treasurer shall open the envelopes and find the name 
the person entitled the prize for the crowned essay, the Treasurer 
authorized pay him the prize five hundred dollars from the Phillips 
Fund. 


obituary notice Prof. Henry Coppée Mr. J.G. 
Rosengarten was read title. 

obituary notice Dr. Ruschenberger was 
read Dr. Brinton. 


Mr. Bache read paper for the Personal 


said that, order fix the fact his priority what 
believes the discovery, that personal equation, 
relative reaction time individuals, variously called, 
related race, should like state the final results 
some experiments which has lately had made. From 
auditory, visual, and tactile tests, applied thirty-three differ- 
ent individuals, represented Whites, Indians and Negroes, 
divided into their three classes, consisting respectively 
and individuals, comprising the aggregate 990 observa- 
tions, giving the reaction time these individuals the sev- 
eral tests, recorded electro-magnetic apparatus, are 
derived the following final means, the nearest thousandth 


second. 
AUDITORY. VISUAL. TACTILE, 
White..... 165 136 
Indian 136 115 
153 128 


The superior quickness the Negro, compared with the 
White is, therefore, far these figures show, given the 
following figures differences. 


AUDITORY. VISUAL. 
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And the superior quickness the Indian, compared with 
the Negro, the following figures differences. 


AUDITORY. VISUAL. TACTILE. 


Therefore the superior quickness the Indian, compared 
with the White, shown the observations repre- 
sented the following figures differences. 


AUDITORY. VISUAL. 


Mr. Bache went say that, paper him the 
subject had been sent scientific magazine for publication, 
did not deem himself liberty add more than that 
believes that, other things being equal, the lower the race the 
quicker the reaction time. accounts, said, for the 
superiority quickness the Indian over the Negro 
recognizing that the life the Indian for thousands years 
promoted quickness reaction, while that the Negro has 
tended slowness. According his view, added, the 
more intellectual the development, the slower ought the 
reaction all but the product the higher thought. far 
the observations presented show, the most intellectual 
races, the White, exhibits far the slowest reaction time. 


Dr. Cope read his paper “The Pamunkey Formation 
the Chesapeake Region and its Fauna,” announced. 

Dr. Brinton described Mr. Cushing’s observations the 
relics from the caves France. 

Prof. Cope made further observations the subject. 

Dr. Hartshorne made remarks recent visit had made 
the Ainos Japan, supposed many have been the 
original inhabitants the islands. They are now rapidly 
dying out and are confined the northern isles the archi- 
pelago. 

Pending nomination No. 1829 was read. 

Mr. Bois made verbal report from the Curators 
erence the collection coins the Society deposit 
the Pennsylvania Museum, 
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Dr. Frazer moved that the Curators requested con- 
tinue their identification and examination the coins before 
taking receipt from the Museum, with power act when 
satisfied. Carried. 


The Tellers reported that the following nominees had re- 
ceived the requisite number votes, and were therefore duly 
elected 


No. Georges Bertin, Paris, France. 

No. 2254. Marshall Ewell, M.D., LL.D., Chicago, 
2255. Clarence Bement, Philadelphia. 

No. 2256. George Tucker Bispham, Philadelphia. 

2257. Joel Cook, Philadelphia. 

No. 2258. Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, Philadelphia. 

2259. Frederick Stone, Philadelphia. 

No. 2260. James Carter, New York, 

No. 2261. Hon. Edward Phelps, New Haven, Conn. 
No. 2262. Hon. George Edmunds, Burlington, Vt. 
No. 2263. Hon. Randolph Tucker, Lexington, Va. 
No. 2264. Marcelin Berthelot, Paris, France. 
No. 2265. Morse, Salem, Mass. 

No. 2266. Paul Heyse, Munich, Bavaria. 

No. 2267. Paolo Montegaze, Firenze, Italia. 

No. 2268. Putnam, Salem, Mass. 

No. 2269. Mrs, Zelia Nuttall, Dresden, Saxony. 

No. 2270. Augustus Franks, London, England. 

No. 2271. George Ebers, Berlin, Prussia. 

No. 2272. Marshall Elliott, Baltimore, Md. 

No. 2273. Jean Léon Gérome, Paris, France. 

No. 2274. Willard Gibbs, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn 
After which the Society was adjourned the 
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Stated Meeting, September 


Mr. the Chair. 


Present, members. 


Correspondence was submitted 

Letters acknowledging election membership from Mrs. 
Zelia Nuttall, Dresden, Saxony; Dr. George Ebers, Berlin, 
Prussia; Dr. Paul Heyse, Munich, Bavaria; Prof. Paolo 
Montegaze, Florence, Dr. Berthelot, Paris, France; 
Hon. George Edmunds, Burlington, Vt.; Prof. Put- 
nam, Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Morse, Salem, Mass.; Prof. 
Willard Gibbs, New Haven, Conn; Hon. Edward Phelps, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mr. James Carter, New York, 
Mr. George Tucker Bispham, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Joel 
Cook, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Frederick Stone, 
delphia, Pa.; Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 
Marshall Elliott, Baltimore, Hon. Randolph 
Tucker, Lexington, Va.; Dr. Marshall Ewell, Chicago, 

Letter resignation from Mr. Henry Spangler, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

letter from the Leopoldinisch-Carolinische Akademie, 
Halle July 1895, announcing the death its President, 
Prof. Dr. Hermann Knoblauch, June 1895, his seventy- 
sixth year. 

letter from the Physikalisch-Okonomische Gesellschaft, 
May 24, 1895, announcing the death its 
honorary President, Prof. Dr. Ernst Neumann, May 23, 
1895. 

Letters envoy were received from the Geological Survey 
India, Naturforscher Gesellschaft, Dorpat, Russia 
Naturforschende Verein, Briinn, Geologische Reichs- 
anstalt, Vienna, Austria; Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, Leipzig Institut, Potsdam, 
Prussia; Verein fiir Vaterlindische Naturkunde Wiirttem- 
berg, Stuttgart Faculté des Sciences, Marseille, Musée 
Guimet, Bureau des Longitudes, Société Géologique France, 
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Paris, France; Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Eng.; Royal 
Statistical Society, Society, Meteorological Office, 
London, Eng; Mr.Samuel Boston, Mass.; Geological 
Society America, Rochester, Y.; University Extension 
Society, Philadelphia; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md.; Treasury Department, Washington, D.C.; Library 
University Jalifornia, Musée Plata, Argen- 
tine 

Letters acknowledgment were received from 
the Société Géologique France, Paris xiv, 1,2; xv, 
2); Geological Survey Canada, Ottawa Publie 
Library, Boston, Mass. (xviii, 2); Museum Comparative 
Cambridge, Mass. 2); American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass. 2); Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (xviii, 2); Historical Society, New York (xviii, 
2); Franklin Institute, Academy Natural Sciences, Library 
Company Philadelphia, Philadelphia (xviii, 2); Smithsonian 
Institution (113 pks.), U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
(xviii, 2); University California, Berkeley (xviii, 2); 
State Historical Society Wisconsin, Madison (xviii, 2); 
Kansas Academy Science, Topeka 2). 

Letters acknowledgment were received from Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Brisbane, Queensland (142, 144); Linnean 
Society Wales, Elizabeth Bay, Sydney (145); Tokyo 
Library, Tokyo, Japan (142, 144, 145); Musée Polytechnique, 
Société Imp. Amis des Sciences Naturelles, etc., Moscow, 
Russia (143, 146); Central Physical Observatory, Royal 
lic Library, St. Petersburg, Russia 146); Astronomical 
Observatory, Tashkent, Russia (143, 146); Norske Universitets 
Bibliothek, Christiania, Norway (143, 146); Bureau Central 
Statistique, Stockholm, Sweden (143, 146); Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab (148, 145, 146), Prof. Japetus 
Steenstrup (143, 146), Copenhagen, Denmark; Zodlogical 
Society, Amsterdan, Netherlands (143, 146); Bibliotheek, 
Genootschap, The Hague, Netherlands 
146); Musée Teyler, Musée Colonial, Harlem, Nether- 
lands (143, 146) Société Géographie, Antwerp, Belgium 
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146); Musée Naturelle Belgique, 
Bruxelles (143, 146); Naturforschende Verein, Briinn, Austria 
(142, 144); Sternwarte, Prag, Austria (143, 146); 
Naturhistorisches Hofmuseum (145), Dr. Aristides Brezina 
146), Franz Hauer (143-146), Vienna, Natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft, Schweiz. Naturforsch. Gesellschaft, 
Bern, Switzerland (143, 146); Mr. Saussure, Geneva, 
Switzerland (143, 146); Prof. Renevier, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land (143, 145, 146); Istituto Studi Superiore, Firenze, 
Italia 146); Istituto Lombardo, Italia 
Africana, Napoli, Italia (125, 126, 143, 144, 146); 
Comitato Geologico (145), Prof. Guiseppe Sergi (143, 
146), Roma, Italia; Prof.Guido Cora, Torino, 
Italia (145); Naturforschende Gesellschaft des Osterlandes, 
Altenburg, Germany 146); Redaction der Naturwissen- 
(143), Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, 
Akademie Wissenschaften (143, 146), Berlin, Prussia 
Bibliothek, Bonn, Prussia (143, 146); Natur- 
wissenschaftlicher Verein, Bremen, Germany (143, 146); 
Siichs. Meteorolog. Institut, Chemnitz, Saxony (143, 146); 
Siichs. Alterthumsverein (143, 145, 146), Verein Erdkunde 
(148, 146), Dresden, Saxony; Naturforschende Gesellschaft, 
Emden, Prussia (143, 
Societat, Erlangen, Bavaria (142-146); Senckenbergische 
Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Frankfurt (148); Natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft, Freiburg (143, 146); Ober- 
hessische Gesellschaft, fiir Natur- und Heilkunde, Giessen, Ger- 
many (148, 146); Geographische Gesellschaft, Hamburg, Ger- 
many 146); Geographische Gesellschaft, Hannover, Prussia 
(144, 145); Astronomische Gesellschaft (143, 145, 146), 
Sternwarte (143, 145, 146), Otto Prof. Victor 
Carus, Dr. Caspar René Gregory, Leipzig, Saxony 146) 
Verein fiir Erdkunde, Metz, Germany (143, 146); Naturhis- 
torische Gesellschaft, Niirnberg, Bavaria (143); Geodi- 
tische Institut, Potsdam, Prussia (143, 146); Verein fiir Vater- 
liindische Naturkunde, Stuttgart, Wiirttemberg 
Prof. von Sandberger, Wiirzburg, Bavaria (14%, 146); 
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Académie des Sciences, etc., Angiers, France (145); Société des 
Sciences, Physiques, etc., Bordeaux, France Société 
Sciences Naturelles Archéologiques Creuse, Guéret, 
France Bibliotheque Universitaire, Lyons, France (148) 
Sociétés Géographie, Géologique, d’Histoire, Physique, 
Cosmos,” Musée Guimet 146), Museum 
Naturelle (141, 146), Ecole Polytechnique 
Bureau des Longitudes (145), Prof. Daubrée (143, 146), Dr. 
(139-146), Prof. Abel Hovelacque (143, 146), 
Prof. Mascart (143, 146), Dr. Edward Pepper (148, 146), 
Paris, France; Mr. Lucien Adam, Rennes, France (143, 
Société des Antiquaires Morinie, St. Omer, France 
146); Mr. Samuel Timmins, Arley, Coventry, Eng. 146); 
University Library, Cambridge, Eng. (143, 146); Mr. Alfred 
Wallace, Parkston, Dorset, Eng. (143); Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society, Falmouth, Eng. (143, 146); Linnean Society, 
Royal Society, Meteorological, Astronomical, Statistical Socie- 
ties, Society Antiquaries, Royal Institution, Geographical 
Society, Victoria Institute 146), Geological Society 
London (143), Chemical Society (140-146), Prof. William 
Crookes (143, 146), Mr. Juhlin Daunfelt (143, 146), Mr. 
Flower 146), Sir James Paget (143), Sir Rawson 
Rawson (143, 146), Sir Heury Thompson (146), Prof. 
Unwin 146), London, Eng.; Geographical Society, 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Prof. Dawkins, 
Manchester, Eng. (143, 146); Natural History Society, Liter- 
ary and Philosophical Society, New Castle T., Eng. (143, 
146); Radcliffe Observatory, Sir Acland, Oxford, Eng. 
146); Geological Society Cornwall, Penzance, Eng. 
146); Sir Henry Bessemer, Surrey, Eng. (143, 146); Dr. 
Isaac Roberts, Starfield, Crowborough, Sussex, Eng. (143, 146); 
Geological and Polytechnic Society, Yorkshire, Eng. (143, 
145, 146); Royal Society, Prof. James Geikie, Edinburgh, 
Scotland (143, 146); Philosophical Society, Glasgow, 
(143, 146); Natural History and Philosophical Society, Bel- 
fast, Ireland (142, 144, 145); Royal Dublin Society, Dublin, 
Ireland 146); Mass. Institute Technology, Boston 
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(Catalogue, Parts i-iv); Prof. Coopersburg, Pa. 
(142); Lackawanna Institute History and Science, Scranton, 
Pa. (144); Prof. Daniel Kirkwood, Riverside, Cal. (146) 
Ohio State and Historical Society, Columbus 
(148, 146); Prof.G. Hough, Evanston, (142); Museo 
Plata, Plata. Argentine Republic and Catalogue, 
Parts iv); Istituto Fiseco-Geographico Nacional, San José 
Costa Rica, (142, 144, 145). 

acknowledgment (147) were received from the 
Franklin Institute, Historical Society Pennsylvania, 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Library Company 
Philadelphia, Academy Natural Sciences, Wagner Free In- 
stitute Science, Free Library Philadelphia, Profs. John 
Haupt, Hilprecht, Lesley, Drs. Morris Longstreth, 
Charles Oliver, Peirce, Charles Clay 
Trumbull, Messrs. Cadwalader Biddle, Arthur 
Brown, Charles Bullock, Joel Cook, Patterson Bois, 
Jacob Eckfeldt, Robert Patterson Field, Benjamin Smith 
Lyman, James Mitchell, Franklin Platt, Sergeant Price, 
Coleman Sellers, Stone, Mayer Sulzberger, 
Vossion, Samuel Wagner, Joseph Talcott Williams, 
Mrs. Helen Abbott Michael, Philadelphia; Prof. John 
Carll, Pleasantville, Pa; Mr. Heber Thompson, Pottsville, 
Rev. Muhlenberg, Reading, Pa.; Lackawanna In- 
stitute History and Science, Scranton, Pa.; Mr. Thomas 
Blair, Tyrone, Pa; Dr. John Warren, Pa.; Philo- 
sophical Society, Hon. William Butler, Prof. Rothrock, 
Mr. Philip West Chester, Pa.; Col. Henry 
DuPont, Montchanen, Del.; U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Md.; Maryland Institute for the Promotion the Mechanic 
Arts, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Geological Survey, Prof. 
Emmons, Dr. Hoffman, Profs. Riley, Charles 
Schott, Washington, D.C; Mr. Jedediah Hotchkiss, Staunton, 
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White, Morgantown, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Raleigh, Georgia Historical Society, Savannah 
Experiment Station, Agricultural College, Miss.; 
Library, Columbia, Tenn.; Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Texas Academy Science, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley Historical Society Southern 
California, Los Angeles; Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, 
Cal.; Historical Society, Academy Sciences, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Prof. Branner, Stanford University, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Agricultural College, Mich.; Astro- 
nomical Observatory, Cincinnati, O.; Archzological and His- 
torical Society, Columbus, O.; Editors Journal Comparative 
Neurology, Granville, State Historical Society Wis- 
consin, University Wisconsin, Academy Sciences, etc., 
Madison, Wis.; Indiana Society Civil Engineers, Rem- 
ington; Field Columbian Museum, Dr. Ewell, Chicago, 
Ill.; Prof. Hough, Evanston, 

Accessions the Library were reported from the Royal 
Society South Australia, Adelaide; Linnean Society 
Wales, Sydney; Tokyo Library, Tokyo, Japan; Institut 
Egyptien, Cairo; Naturforscher Gesellschaft, Dorpat, Russia 
Société des Naturalestes, Kiew, Russia; Naturforscher Verein, 
Riga, Russia; Société Imp. Mineralogique, St. Petersburg, 
Russia; Bat. Genooschap van Kunsten Wetenschappen, 
Batavia, Java; Koloniaal Museum, Haarlem, Holland; 
Bibliotheek, Gravenhage, The Hague; Société 
Geographie, Anvers, Belgique; Société Belge Geologique, 
M.C. Klement, Bruxelles, Belgique Naturforschende Verein, 
Briinn, Austria; Sternwarte, Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, Prag, Bohemia; Geologische Reichsanstalt, 
Vienna, Austria; Botanische Verein der Provinz Branden- 
burg, Verein zur des Gartenbaues den 
Staaten, Meteorologisches Institut, Berlin, 
Verein, Bremen, Germany Naturwis- 
senchaftliche Gesellschaft “Iris,” Dresden, Saxony; 
Akademie, Erfurt, Prussia; Deutsche Seewarte, Hamburg, 
Germany; Physikalisch-Okonomische Gesellschaft, Kénigs- 
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berg, Prussia; Dr. Otto Kuntze, Leipzig, Institut 
Grand-ducal Luxembourg, Germany; Geographische Gesell- 
schaft, Munich, Bavaria Internationale Erdmessung, Potsdam, 
Prussia; Vaterliindische Naturkunde Wiirttemberg, Stutt- 
gart; Accademie Scienze, Lettere Arti, Modena, 
Italy Ministero Agricoltura, etc., Comitato Geologico, 
Rome, Italy; Accademia delle Scienze, Turin, Italy; 
Istituto Veneto, Venice, Italy; Académie des Sciences Belles- 
Lettres, Angers, France; Société Linnéene France, Acad- 
emie des Sciences, Bordeaux, France; Academie des 
Sciences, Arts, etc., Caen, France; Union Geographique 
Nord France, Donai, France; Société Geologique 
Normandie, Havre, France; Faculté des Sciences, Marseille, 
France Société Géologique France, Société 
France, Musée Guimet, Société Zoologique France, 
Société d’Anthropologie, Museum Naturelle, 
Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, Levasseur, Paris, France 

Société Geographie, Toulouse, France; Academia 

Ciencias Artes, Barcelona, Instituto Observatorio 

Marina, San Fernando, Spain; University Library, 

Cambridge, Eng.; Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Fal- 

mouth, Eng.; Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Eng.; York- 

shire Geological and Polytechnic Society, Halifax, Royal 
Meteorological Office, Meteorological Council, Lin- 
nean Society, Messrs. James Bowes, Joseph Prestwich, Lon- 
don, Eng.; Royal Society, Edinburgh, Scotland; Geological 
Survey Canada, Ottawa; Society Natural History, Port- 
land, Me.; Historical Society, Concord; Mass. Historical 
Society, Public Library, American Congregational 
Mr. Walter Fewkes, Dr. Samuel Green, Boston, Mass.; 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass.; American Antiqua- 
rian Society, Worcester, Academy Arts and 
Sciences, New Haven, Conn.; Buffalo Library, Historical 
Society, Buffalo, Y.; American Museum Natural History, 
Academy Medicine, New York, Y.; Geological Society 
America, Rochester, Y.; Pennsylvania State College, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Society, American Society Exten- 
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sion University Teaching, Wagner Free Institute, Board 
Directors City Trusts, Messrs. Wharton Barker, Cope, 
Lyman, Hospital for the Insane, Warren, 
Pa.; Maryland Academy Sciences, Peabody Institute, Bal- 
timore, Md.; U.S. Departments Agriculture, the Treasury, 
and the Interior, Bureau Ethnology, Chief Engineers, 
Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge, Washington, C.; University 
Virginia, Charlottsville; Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La.; Academy Sciences, San Francisco, Cal.; Academy 
Science, St. Louis, Mo.; State Historical Society, Madison, 
Wis.; Michigan Mining School, Houghton; State Historical 
Society, City, Ia.; Colorado Society, Denver 
Kansas State Historical Society, Academy Sciences, 
Topeka, Kans.; Agricultural Storrs, Conn., 
Newark, Del., Madison, Wis., Brookings, Com- 
mission Mexico, Mex.; Museo Plata, Plata, 
Argentine Republic. 

photograph the Boulder Clay Cliffs, Carr Naze, Filey, 
from the Yorkshire Geological and Polytechnic 
fax, Eng. 


large framed photograph Hon. Richard Vaux from Mr. 
Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 
Photographs for the Society’s Album Prof. Edward North, 
Clinton, Y.; Dr. James Oliver, Ithaca, Y.; Prof. Henry 
Coppée, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The following deaths were announced 
Prof. Franz Josef Lauth, Munich, Bavaria. 
Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Riverside, Cal., June 11, 1895, 
80. 
Henry Phillips, Philadelphia, June 1895, 56. 
Henry Philadelphia, June 21, 1895, 74. 
Peter Rothermel, Linfield, Pa., August 15, 1895, 83. 


Dr. Persifor Frazer then read obituary notice Edward 
Macauley, 

Mr. Lyman read papers the Yardley Fault,” and 
the “Chalfont Fault Rock, 
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Dr. Frazer commented some the views expressed, and 
further explanation was made Mr. Lyman. 

Mr. Prime gave his observations Chalfont. 

Pending nominations Nos. 1329 and 1330 were read, and 
after reading the rough Minutes the Society was adjourned 
the presiding member. 


Stated Meeting, September 20, 
Mr. the Chair. 
Present, 


Correspondence was submitted follows: 

Acceptance membership from Mr. Bement, 
Philadelphia, September 1895. 

Letters envoy from the Adelaide Observatory, Adelaide, 
South Australia; Fondation Teyler van der Hulst, 
Haarlem, 

Letters acknowledgment from the Geographical 
Society, Brisbane, (145); Public Library, Well- 
ington, (142, 144, 145); Geological Survey India, 
Calcutta (143, 145, 146); Phys. Mathematical Society, Kasau, 
Russia (143, 146); Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde, Leiden, Holland (143, 146); 
phische Institut (143, 146), Section des 
(143), Dr. Friedrich Miiller (143, 146), Vienna, Austria 
Naturhistorische Verein, Bonn, Prussia (143, 146); Schlesische 
Gesellschaft fiir vaterl. Cultur, Breslau, Prussia (143, 146); 
Dr. Albin Weisbach, Freiberg, Saxony (143, 146); Geogra- 
phische Gesellschaft, Hannover, Prussia (141, 143, 146); Isti- 
tuto Veneto Scienze Lettere, etc., Venezia, Italia (143, 
University Library, Cambridge, Eng. (147); Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Liverpool, Eng. (143, 146); Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Manchester, Eng. xviii, 2). 

Letters acknowledgment (147) from the Victoria Insti- 
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tute, London, Eng.; Literary and Philosophical Society, Man- 
chester, Eng.; Nat. Hist. Society, Northumberland, Durham, 
Literary and Philosophical Society, New Castle 
Eng.; Mr. Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ontario, Geological 
Survey, Ottawa, Canada; Laval University, Hon. 
Moine, Quebec, Canada; Society Natural History, Port- 
land, Me.; Historical Society, Concord; Prof. 
Hitchcock, H.; Experiment Station, Hon. George 
Edmunds, Burlington, Vt.; State Library, Mass. Historical 
Society, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Museum 
Comp. Mr. Robert Toppan, Dr. Justin Winsor, 
Profs. Agassiz, Alpheus Hyatt, Putnam, Cambridge, 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.; Prof. Elihu Thomson, 
Swampscott, Mass.; Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Holl, Mass.; Brown University, Historical Society, 
Providence Franklin Society, Providence, I.; Mr. George 
Dunning, Farmington, Conn.; Conn. Historical Society, 
Hartford; Yale University, Colony Hist. Society, Prof. 
Willard Gibbs, New Haven, Conn.; Buffalo Library, 
Hewett, Wilder, Ithaca, Y.; Historical Society, 
Amer. Museum Nat. History, Hospital Library, Acad- 
emy Sciences, Amer. Institute Electrical Engineers, 
Columbia College, Academy Medicine, Hon. James 
Carter, Hon. Charles Daly, Profs. Joel Allen, Isaac 
Hall, Stevenson, Dr. Daniel Draper, New York, Y.; 
Vassar Brothers’ Institute, Poughkeepsie, Y.; Academy 
Science, Geological Society America, Rochester, 
Oneida Historical Society, Utica, Y.; Free Public Library, 
Jersey City, J.; Profs. Henry Green, Young, 
Princeton, J.; Dr. Robert Alison, Ardmore, Pa.; Dr. 
Charles Himes, Carlisle, Pa.; Prof. Boyé, Coopers- 
burg, Pa.; Amer. Academy Medicine, Prof. Moore, 
Rev. Thomas Conrad Porter, Easton, Pa.; Mr. John Fulton, 
Pa.; Linnean Society, Lancaster, Pa.; Mr. Thomas 
Meehan, Germantown, Phila.; Mr. Samuel Dickson, Philadel- 
phia; Wyoming and Geological Society, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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Lackawanna Institute History and Science, Scranton, Pa.; 
University Virginia, Va. O.; Literary Society, 
Rantoul, Academy Natural Sciences, Davenport, 
State Historical Society, Iowa City, Ia.; Kansas Academy 
Science, State Historical Society, Topeka, Kans.; Prof. 
Eddy, Minneapolis, Minn.; Colorado Scientific Society, Den- 
ver; Nebraska State Historical Society, Experiment Station, 
Lincoln, Neb.; University Arizona, Tucson; Academy 
Science, Tacoma, Wash.; Observatorio Meteorologico 
Magnetico, Mexico, Mex.; Meteorologial Observatory, Xalapa, 
Mexico; Bishop Crescencio Carrello, Merida, Yucatan. 

Accessions the Library were reported from the Adelaide 
Observatory, Adelaide, Australia; Royal Society Victoria, 
New Zealand Institute, Wellington; Norske 
Videnskabers Selskabs, Throndhjem, Norway; Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, Prussia; Verein fiir Naturkunde, 
Offenbach a.M., Germany; Mr. Charles Sedelmeyer, Paris, 
Royal Society Canada, Ottawa; Mr. Benjamin 
Smith Lyman, Philadelphia; U.S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, C.; Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Cal. 

The death Dr. Charles Riley, Washington, C., 
September 14, 1895, 52, was announced. 

Prof. Cope exhibited number tecth and some ungual 
phalanges individuals Mylodon from the salt deposit 
Petite Anse, Louisiana. remarked that remains 
don were rather abundant, and that the present 
specimens indicated two additional species the One 
these small size, the animal having had probably not 
over half the bulk the represented 
right maxillary bone, with teeth place, and series 
inferior molars second individual. The first-named speci- 
men gives the first information the structure and positions 
the superior molars North American species the 
genus. shows that both the latter differ considerably 
from the South American forms. The large and small North 
American species differ also the forms both the superior 
and inferior molars. the latter Prof. Cope gave the name 
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Mylodon renidens. Some separate teeth differ from those 
both species, but one the inferior molars resembles nearly 
that the small species. This regarded third species, 
about the same size the promised 
detailed paper these forms future meeting. 

Treasurer Sergeant Price presented the 


Whereas, Mr. Phillips, Jr., our late Librarian, died June 1895, 
subsequent the adjournment our Society for the summer and 

Whereas, Our President and the Chairman the Committee Hall 
the Society felt important have some one take immediate charge 
the building and Library, and having much their gratification found 
that Dr. George Horn, one our Secretaries, would have leisure 
fill the office, did, with the approval such members could seen, 
appoint him Librarian pro tem., till the vacancy could filled the 
Society therefore 

Resolved, That the action said officers approved the Society, 
and that Dr. Horn continued such Librarian until the next annual 
election for Librarian, January, 1896. 


motion, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Pending nominations Nos. and 1330 were read, when, 
after the reading the rough minutes, the Society was ad- 
journed the presiding member. 


Stated Meetiny, October 
President, Mr. the Chair. 


Present, members. 


Correspondence was submitted 

Letters acknowledgment from the Royal Society Vic- 
toria, Melbourne (145); Norske Videnskabers Selskab, 
(145); Dr. Donner, Helsingfors, Finland (143, 
146); Statistiska Central Byran, Stockholm, Sweden (147); 
Dr. Fried. Krauss, Vienna, Austria (143, 146); Prof. Dr. 
Reuleaux, Berlin, Prussia (143, 146); Naturhistorische Gesell- 
schaft, Hannover, Prussia (143, 146); Dr. Charles Fen- 
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nell, Cambridge, Eng. (147); Linnean Society (147), Royal 
Society, Statistical Society, Geological Society xviii, 
and 147), Sir James Paget, London, Eng. Geographical 
Society, Manchester, Eng. (147); Sir William Armstrong, 
Cragside, Rothbury, Eng. (143, 144, 146); Dr. Isaac Roberts, 
Starfield, Sussex, Eng. (147); Royal Society, 
Edinburgh, Scotland xviii, and 147); Philosophical 
Society, Lord Kelvin, Glasgow, Scotland (147); Prof. 
Hart, Ithaca, Prof. Robert Rogers, Madison, 
(147). 

Accessions the Library were reported from the Geo- 
graphical Society, Tokyo, Japan; Ponasang Missionary Hos- 
pital, Foochow, China; Académie des Sciences, Stock- 
holm, Sweden; Wetteraiusche Gesellschaft fiir die Gesammte 
Naturkunde, Hanau, Germany Roemer Museum, Hildesheim, 
Prussia Société Fribourgeoise des Sciences Naturelles, Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland; Société Physique, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Rousdon Observatory, Devon, Eng.; Philosophical and 
Literary Society, Leeds, Eng.; Université Laval, Quebec, 
Canada; Tufts College, Rev. Frank Manhart, Phila- 
delphia; War Department, Washington, C.; Agricultural 
Experiment Station,Columbia, Mo.; Newberry Library, Spring- 
field, Prof. Herman Haupt, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Mexicana, Mexico, Mex. 

The death Prof. Louis Pasteur, Paris, France—d. Septem- 
ber 28, 1895, December 27, 1822—was announced. 

Prof. Cope reported the recent discovery Permian Rep- 
tilia Texas. 

Mr. Williams made the following motion: 


Resolved, That Committee five members appointed consider 
the expediency preparing plan Index all Transac- 
tions, and expedient report such plan the Society (see Minutes, 
October 1893). 


Resolution was agreed to. 
Pending nominations Nos. 1329 and 1330 were read. 
And the Society was adjourned the President. 
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Stated Meeting, October 18, 
President, Mr. FRALEY, the 
Present, members. 


Correspondence was submitted follows: 

letter from Sir Wollaston Franks, London, England, 
October 1895, accepting membership. 

letter envoy from Mr. Jules Viennot, Philadelphia. 

Letters acknowledgment from the Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft, Bamberg, Bavaria (143, 146); Naturwissen- 
schaftlicher Verein, Bremen, Germany (147); Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, London, England (147); Prof. James Geikie, 
Edinburgh, Scotland (147); Sociedad Cientifica Antonio 
Alzate,” Mexico, Mex. (147). 

photograph for the Society’s Album was received from 
Mr. Augustus Grote, Hildesheim, Prussia. 

The death Dr. John Morris, Lutherville, Md., October 
10, 1895, set. 92, was announced. 

The President announced the following appointments 
prepare obituary notices: Prof. Smyth for Henry 
Phillips Jr.; Cassatt for Henry Houston Rosen- 
garten for Rothermel. 

the absence quorum, election for members was, 

motion, postponed until later. 
Dr. Frazer called attention the omission any record 
the report progress his committee examine methods 
employed the study handwriting, from the minutes the 
meeting September and requested the decision the 
President regarding the correction the minutes. 

The President decided that corrections the 
made either the meeting which they refer the 
next subsequent meeting. 

Apatela,” was read title and referred the Secretaries. 

quorum the Society being present, nominations 1329 
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and 1330 were read and spoken to, and the Society proceeded 
ballot. 

The Tellers having announced that their report the 
ballot was ready, the President instructed them present it. 
The report declared the following persons duly elected mem- 


Albert Brubaker, M.D., Philadelphia. 
Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc.D., Philadelphia. 

The rough minutes were then read and the Society 
adjourned the President. 


Memoir James Rhoads, M.D., LL.D. 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne. 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, May 1895.) 


James Rhoads was born Marple, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 
January 21, 1828. His parents, both sides, were recorded descent 
from ancient families rank and position England and Wales. 
From the earliest rise the religious Society Friends Great Britain, 
both the Rhoads and Evans (his mother’s) fumilies have been members 
that small but influential body and for several generations Philadel- 
phia, some them have been among its most prominent ministers and 
members. Seldom have the tendencies heredity, under favorable con- 
ditions, been more beneficially shown than the history such 
families these, through more than two hundred years. While 
Europe titled descent not unfrequently attended physical, mental 
and moral degeneration, blood tells and few finer examples human 
development exist than those men and women who, through long 
series generations, have enjoyed, town and country, the means 
comfortable though not luxurious living, with education, measure 
social refinement, and the preservative atmosphere religious motives 
and contemplation. 

James Rhoads received his academic education Westtown School, 
Pennsylvania, denominational institution the Society Friends. 
chose the medical profession for his vocation, and entered upon its 
study with his uncle, Dr. Charles Evans, Philadelphia. For one two 
years also gave portion his time teacher Friends’ school 
this city. 

Graduating medicine the University Pennsylvania 1851, for 
short period had charge the Philadelphia Dispensary. 
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1852 entered the Pennsylvania Hospital Resident Physician, 
and remained there till 1854. The death Dr. Ashmead, the leading 
practitioner medicine Germantown, Phila., made opening that 
place, which induced Dr. Rhoads begin general practice there. Hav- 
ing all the qualities and preparation needful for the make-up success- 
ful physician, the midst growing population, including some 
the most cultivated people the neighborhood ob- 
tained rapidly large and engrossing practice. 1860, married Mar- 
garet Ely, New Hope, Pa.; who survives him, with two daughters 
and son. 

One limitation, which could not called fault, Dr. Rhoads’ 
adaptation medical practice. was too absolutely self-forgetful for long 
continued endurance too sympathetic not worn the sufferings 
others too ready answer every call obtain for himself sufficient rest. 
1862, his health and strength gave way and sought recuperation 
six months’ tourin Europe. however, was not enough 
full restoration his constitutional energy and found necessary 
retire altogether from medical practice. 

Incapable idleness, philanthropy soon gave him abundant occupation. 
The Civil War and its results made the Southern freedmen objects 
active solicitude among benevolent people the North. Dr. Rhoads 
wus one the earliest and foremost those who, visitation, instruc- 
tion and earnest advocacy home, promoted the advancement the 
colored people every way. Washington, Hampton, Virginia, 
and Philadelphia, was among the freedmen’s most devoted and prac- 
tically useful friends. 

When General Grant inaugurated his policy justice and kindness 
towards the our Western country, leading part its realiza- 
tion fell the Quakers the State founded William Penn, well 
members the same religious body the Western States. this 
work Dr. Rhoads took large part, during all the latter part his 
The several local organizations the Society Orthodox Friends formed, 
delegations, Associated Executive Committee Indian 
this body Dr. Rhoads was, from the start and for many years, the Sec- 
retary virtually its presiding officer. More than half all the import- 
ant work that Committee rested with him consisting the supervis- 
ion educational, missionary and other the benefit the 
Indian tribes, the record which might filla volume. was also for 
several years President the Indian Rights Association, whose headquar- 
ters are Philadelphia its active labors behalf the Indians, both 
Washington and the far West, being great importance for their wel- 
fare. 

1876, Dr. Rhoads was called upon edit denominational weekly 
journal Philadelphia, the Friends’ Review. The religious well 
literary aims that periodical accorded well with his predilections. Fora 
number years had taken part, with much acceptance, preacher, 
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the congregations the Society Friends. Although not officially 
recorded minister, the manner customary that denomination, 
gave demonstration his eminent qualification for such service. 

1883, was appointed President Bryn Mawr College for Women 
which had been already one the original Board Trustees. This 
college was founded means liberal endowment left for Dr. 
Joseph Taylor, who during his lifetime chose for admirable sit- 
uation few miles from Philadelphia, and began the construction its 
principal buildings. The selection Dr. James Rhoads for the office 
its first President was greeted all sides the best that could have 
been made. Although not himselfa college graduate, had long been 
one the managers Haverford College, kindred institution for young 
men and his fine intellectual qualities, broad culture, and more, his 
elevated, attractive and inspiring personal character, made him peculiarly 
adapted such position. Opened for students with well-chosen fac- 
ulty 1885, Bryn Mawr College rapidly grew favor and prosperity. 
dormitories have, year after year, been added for the accommoda- 
tion its students, whom now nearly three hundred are engaged 
advanced studies under competent 

the time when the organization this college was effected, the 
higher education women was still comparatively early stage 
and the theory curricular arrangement colleges for 
men was undergoing revision, and, most places, revolutionary change. 
With new institution, the question was Shall be, its plan 
study and instruction, constructed the old basis uniform and sym- 
metrical culture, maintaining the principle that, judged the experi- 
ence ages, there one culture better than all others for students the 
collegiate age, leaving free selection and specialization for the postgrad- 
uate work universities elsewhere shall the newer principle 
free electivism adopted, providing for undergraduates number 
optional courses, such are now offered Harvard, Johns Hopkins and 
nearly all the other colleges the United 

two the Trustees Bryn Mawr appointed Dr. 
Taylor for that duty his will, were also members the Board Trus- 
tees Johns Hopkins University Baltimore, was not strange that 
the new college for women should follow closely the line its devel- 
opment. classified studies was adopted, including 
some branches which have mostly, hitherto, been regarded better 
suited for special postgraduate work than for the general training 
youth either sex before maturity. 

While there room for diverse opinions regard the extent 
which this now prevailiog change college curricula has been carried, 
certain that prevailing and from standpoint can fault 
found with new institution for women, because followed the wake 
the most honored universities, the oldest and the newest, this coun- 
try. the line development thus chosen, Bryn Mawr College has 
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met with success and distinction. Along with Vassar, Smith and Welles- 
ley Colleges, may claim peership with the strongest American col- 
leges for either sex, the ability its professors, the quality its 
material equipment, and the scholarship its graduate and postgraduate 
students. Among the honors achieved the latter the recent 
appointment one its fellows the headship Barnard College, 
Department for Women connection with Columbia New 
York. 

President Rhoads’ labor and responsibility, with his unsparing devotion 
every duty, were very exacting; and, after illness which impaired 
his strength, felt compelled resign the Presidency the college 
1894. was retained Professor Ethics, which had long taught, 
and President the Board Trustees. the department Ethics 
was unquestionably superior teacher. Although, his own convic- 
tion, the ethics are sufficient for all human needs, his breadth 
led him justice all side lights upon his subject, from 
Confucius, Plato and Marcus Aurelius down Martineau and Herbert 
Spencer. There was warmth and radiance his personality the man 
being more always than his teaching his preaching that was said 
that one could hour his company without being the better 
for it. 

1890, Union College, the State New York, awarded him the 
well deserved honorary degree LL.D. With increased measure 
rest, though still maintaining his interest philanthropic work, espe- 
cially connection with the Indians, and being often engaged the 
ministry the gospel, seemed, the beginning the year 1895, 
gaining health. the second January this year, however, 
having walked from his residence the station Bryn Mawr, 
intending the city attend lecture sociological subject, 
while seated awaiting the coming the train, his head fell forward, and 
almost moment expired. 

His work was done. Although not very aged man, may said, 
changing somewhat the words familiar line, that his toil was the 
toil ten, because his heart pure not only pure, but animated 
noble devotion God and his fellow-men. 


Obituary Notice Henry Coppée, LL.D. 
Rosengarten. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, May 17, 1895.) 


Henry Coppée, LL.D., was born Savannah, Ga., October 13, 1821. 
spent two years Yale College, the class 1839, then studied 
engineering, and was employed the construction the Georgia Central 
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Railroad from 1837 1840. entered the Military Academy 
West Point, and graduated 1845. 

Gen. Cullum, his extensive Biographical Register the Officers and 
Graduates the Military Academy (third edition, 1891, Vol. ii, 
222), gives other particulars Prof. Coppée’s short but distinguished 
Stone, Gen. Fitzjohn Porter, Gen. John Hatch, Gen. John David- 
son, Gen. Sacket, Gen. Gordon Granger, Gen. Clitz, Gen. 
William Wood, Gen. David Russell, Gen. Thomas Pitcher, all 
distinguished the Union Army the War the Rebellion, and Gen. 
Louis Hébert, Gen. Thomas Rhett, Gen. James Hawes, Gen. 
Radford, Gen. Barnard Bee, the Confederate Army. Gen. 
Cullum says that Coppée, having been appointed Cadet July 1841, and 
graduating July 1845, became Brevet Second Lieutenant, Second 
Artillery, July 1845; served Fort Columbus, Y., and became 
Second Lieutenant, First Artillery, June 18, 1846 served the war with 
Mexico, was engaged the siege Vera Cruz, March 9-29, the 
battle Cerro Gordo, April 17, skirmish Hoya, June 20; 
Ocalaca, August 16; was promoted First Lieutenant, First Artillery, 
August 20; engaged the battle Contreras, August 19, 20; the battle 
Cherubusco, August was brevetted Captain, August 20, for gallant 
and meritorious conduct the battles Contreras and was 
engaged the storming Chapultepec, September 13, 1847, and the 
assault and capture the City Mexico, September 13, 14, 1847 was 
Assistant Professor French the Military Academy, August 22, 1848, 
June 22, 1849, and Principal Assistant Professor Geography, History 
and Ethics, June 14, 1850, May 16, 1855, and resigned from the Army 
June 30, 1855. His literary work very extensive From 1864 1866, 
edited the United States Service Magazine. wrute Logic, 
ments Rhetoric, 1859 Gallery Distinguished Poetesses, 1860 
Academic Speaker, 1861; Manual Battalion Drill, 1862 
the Line, Manual Court-Martial, Songs Praise the 
Christian Centuries, 1864; Life and Services General Grant, 
1866 Manual English Literature, Lectures English Literature, 
considered interpreter English History, 1872; also edited 
translation Marmont’s des institutions and the Ameri- 
can edition the Comte Paris’ Civil War America. 

Prof. most important work his the Conquest 
Spain the Arab Moors, with Sketch the Civilization which they 
achieved, and imparted Published Boston 1881, dedi- 
cated his infant grandson and namesake, the result studies be- 
gun when Coppée served soldier Mexico and re- 
newed brief visit Spain 1870, covering period not touched 
Washington Irving, and not included Prescott—although both are just 
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within sight, the former outlining work yet done—the latter 
taking the story Ferdinand and Isabella just the close the 
period covered Coppée. drew his information from current his- 
tories, from Arabian sources, from contemporary records, and from later 
Spanish authors, thus giving the public the results earnest study 
works little known the general student. 

Dr. Coppée was elected member the American Philosophical 
Society January 14, 1856. contributed Obituary Washing- 
ton Vol. vii, paper Flax Culture,” Vol. ix, 26; 
and Obituary Gen. Vol. ix, 147, the Fro- 
ceedings the Society. The first these was read September 21, 1860, 
the last February 20, 1863, and the twoare characteristic alike Prof. 
Coppée’s love literature and the services his fellow-graduates 
West Point, especially those who, like Gen. Mitchell and like Coppée 
himself, had won honor the field arms and peace. 

When, 1865, Judge Packer conceived the idea founding Lehigh 
University, and looked about find some one who could undertake the 
carrying out his noble plan, Prof. Coppée was elected the most suit- 
able, and November that year the Presidency was offered and 
accepted him. the following spring removed Bethlehem, and 
the arrangements were made for the opening the new institution, which 
was chartered February and began its work September. Technical 
education was its infancy, and many the original regulations have 
been modified from time time, the advantage such changes was 
demonstrated but after all these years, the wisdom the first 
foundation has been justified the fact that much still remains un- 
altered, and the the first President written upon much that now 
exists. 

1875, President Coppée decided resign the Presidency and confine 
himself literary work, which was much more congenial him than 
the executive duties his office, but consented act President until 
his successor could elected. Thrice since, 1879, 1890 during the 
temporary absence Dr. Lamberton, and from September, 1893, until the 
time his death, filled this office, and administered the the 
university with faithfulness and zeal. 

his chair English Literature did much arouse love for 
the great models literary art, and made the study Shakespeare 
delight large and enthusiastic audiences. His fine taste and beautiful 
delivery enabled him give interpretation the mighty dramatist 
which charmed all who heard him. But his fondness for his work 
teaching impelled him unfold his favorite authors select companies 
pupils who appreciated the full his instruction, hours that will 
doubly precious the memory now that the beloved teacher rest. 

Dr. Coppée was honored Union College and the University 
Pennsylvania with the degree Doctor Laws, and has had number 
public appointments which show what high esteem was held 
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all whoknew him. During the war was commissioned colonel upon 
the staff Governor Curtin, and was then chief staff Gen. Couch 
when the way Gettysburg. 

Gen. Couch writes him follows: Coppée came Harris- 
burg about the 20th June, with other Pennsylvanians, prepared 
organize for the defense the State against the invasion Lee. was 
very glad see the Professor, and once sent him towards Altoona 
order keen advised affuirs that portion department. 
was recalled Harrisburg the 24th June and appointed Mili- 
tary Secretary with the rank Lieutenant Colonel course had 
authority issue commissions, but the exigencies the hour 
extreme measures. The Colonel's military education and field 
Mexico admirably fitted him for the position. now recollect back 
thirty-two years, with the anxiety those momentous days, with army 
new half-armed men and seemingly every burden placed upon 
shoulders, that Col. Coppée, with patience and diligence, served the pub- 
lic cause with the earnestness and loyalty veteran the army the 
Potomac. the 10th July the accompanied when 
partment Headquarters were established Chambersburg, and continued 
duty until the 15th the same month, the day after Lee had with- 
drawn his army Virginia. The exigencies which demanded the 

was regent the Smithsonian Institution for twenty-one years, 
Lecturer International Law Union University Law School, Albany, 
Y., 1875, 1876, and was very active the councils the Episcopal 
Church, which was ardent member. Senior Warden the 
Church the Nativity, South Bethlehem, delegate the Diocesan and 

Conventious, member the which prepared the 
and many other capacities, gave his best thought and ser- 
vice the church his love. 

The space this memoir will not permit one really over out- 
line the wide activities this noble life, whose absence now keenly 
felt; and there are other relations life, which show still higher 
degree his grand qualities, which ought not mentioned here, 
being too sacred for public discussion. Those who have known his 
high-mindedness all things, his generous friendliness all who 
claimed his sympathy and his assistance, are well aware that splendid 
soul has gone from his well-earned reward. One thing ought not 
forgotten. When you travel through some dense and lofty forest you 
help noticing how the trees every side show lack sym- 
metry, now gnarled and bent, now dwarfed and stunted. But when you 
gain the open glade and see some magnificent giant the wood lifting its 
head high the air with perfect proportion and luxuriant foliage, the 
contrast very striking, and the beauty the one made all the more 
apparent from the imperfection the other. And with character. 
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saw only the one-sided and narrow type man, should 
liable have false idea the nobility which can hope attain 
and the pessimism which blights noble aspirations and checks the growth 
true moral would seem sound philosophy. 

True culture cannot lead higher than this: generous breadth 
view and uprightness soul, sturdy principle and steadfast pursuit 
the noblest aims sympathy with our fellows, and ready helpful- 
ness where our influence can direct, can stimulate and elevate. 


Obituary Notice Dr. William Samuel 
Read before the American Philosophical Society, May 17, 1895.) 


The obituary notice which have present our late Vice-President, 
Dr. William Samuel Waithman Ruschenberger, will brief, not that 
materials are deficient make longer, but that according the opin- 
ion those who stood nearest him life, was his preference that 
should brief, even that none should prepared. would not 
proper for us, however, permit distinguished member this So- 
ciety pass from among without least some mention his long 
and fruitful activity the cause science and progress. 

His parents, Peter Ruschenberger and Ann Waithman, resided the 
date his birth, which was September 1807, farm near Bridgeton, 
Cumberland county, New Jersey. The early education received 
stated have been ‘‘in New York and and when not yet 
twenty years age, August 10, 1826, was appointed 
mate’’ the United States Navy, the appointment being from the State 
New Jersey. was immediately sent the Pacific, and after his re- 
turn entered the medical department the University 
from which institution received the diploma Doctor Medicine, 
March 24, 1830. The following year, April 1831, was commissioned 
surgeon the United States Navy, and short time was again des- 
patched long cruise the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

From 1836 1839 was Fleet Surgeon, and that position visited 
Southern Arabia, the Persian Gulf and various parts the East Indies 
and China, which that time were rarely the track travelers. About 
twenty years later, from 1854 1857, was again Fleet Surgeon the 
Pacific squadron, which was his last service sea. Between these dates 
was officially employed the Hospital New York city, where 
among other valuable developments, organized the United States Naval 
Laboratory, for supplying the service with pure pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and carrying researches into medical questions. 
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After his return 1857, was appointed special duty Philadel- 
phia, and during the Civil War passed most its years the Navy Yard 
Boston. time was President the Examining Board for the 
admission and promotion assistant surgeons the Navy and after the 
close the war, had charge for time the Naval Hospital Philadel- 
phia. 

was retired 1869 with the rank Commander, and when the 
grade medical director, United States Navy, was established 1871, 
once promoted that position with the rank Commodore, the 
retired list. The last active duty which performed was the Naval 
Hospital, Philadelphia, from 1870 1873. 

the time his death, which took place Philadelphia, March 24, 
1895, had been sixty-eight years and eight months the Naval sérvice 
the United States, forty-three years which had been active service 
and twenty-six years the retired list. 

Such condensed statement Dr. Ruschenberger’s official life. 
Although ever earnestly devoted its duties, they means occupied 
his whole attention. From early youth had cherished love for the 
natural sciences and pleasure literary composition. The results 
these remain several volumes narrating his voyages and observations, 
and many scientific papers. The variety these may judged from 
the following chronological list, which means exhaustive. 


1833. List the Plants Chili. Silliman’s Journal. 
1834. Three Years the Pacific. Vols. 
1835. The same work London. 
1838. Voyage around the World. Republished London the same 
year. 
1838. Meteorological Observations Voyage from Peru the United 
States, around Cape Horn. Silliman’s Journal. 
1845. Hints the Reorganization the States Navy. (One 
number and articles written him this subject.) 
1846. Elements Natural History. (Short popular introductions 
number the natural sciences, appearing various dates 
between 1846 and 1850.) 
Lexicon Terms used Natural History. 
edition Mary Somerville’s Physical Re- 
edited 1853. 
Notice the Origin, Progress and present Condition the 
Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Second edition 
1860. 
Notes and Commentaries during Voyages Brazil and China. 
the Mercury New Almaden, California. American Jour- 
nal Pharmacy. 
Statistics Human Growth. 
the Value Original Scientific Research. 
the Origin and Properties Cundurango. 
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1887. Account the Institution and Progress the College Phy- 
sicians Philadelphia during 100 years. (308 pages.) 


This list, however incomplete, sufficient reveal Dr. Ruschenber- 
ger’s profound sympathy with the progress and the popularization sci- 
entific knowledge many fields. was also during the whole his 
life active participant associations for the collection and dissemina- 
tion knowledge, and for the organization scientific work and work- 
ers. The list those which belonged probably only 
partial. the dates his election them, when known me. 

The Medical Society Philadelphia, March 24, 1831. 

The Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, May 29, 1832. 

The United States Naval Lyceum, New York, February 1836. 

The College Physicians Philadelphia, March 10, 1839. 

College Physicians and Surgeons, New York, February 22, 1845. 

American Institute, New York, June 18, 1845. 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, March 16, 1836. 

Pennsylvania Society, October 13, 1887. 

Philadelphia College Pharmacy (Honorary), March 27, 1893. 

The Historical Society 

The Franklin Institute. 

was also member the Military Order the Loyal Legion the 
United States, which was elected October 20, 1885. 

several these associations was conspicuously energetic mem- 
ber and held them high official positions. From 1869 1881 was 
President the Academy Natural occupied the same 
office the College Physicians from 1869 the end 
his life continued his interest and his activity these two societies, 
the details need not enter upon, they will doubtless given 
the pages their proceedings. 

The records the American Philosophical Society show that was 
elected its membership October 19, 1849; and its Vice-Presi- 
dency, January 1885, position which was annually reélected 
until his death. 

far have ascertained, did not publish its Transactions 
Proceedings any papers scientific character; but was faithful 
preparing and reading number obituary notices which had been 
assigned him. The following list such 


Dr. Robert Bridges, Proc., xxi. 

Dr. Robert Rogers, Proc., xxiii. 

Dr. Gouverneur Emerson, Proc., xxix. 

Dr. Joseph Leidy, Proc., xxx. 

Mr. William Rogers, Proc., xxxi. 

Dr. William Keating, Proc., xxxiii. 

was regular his attendance the meetings the Society 
recent period, when his increasing infirmities rendered imprudent for 
him expose himself the night air. 
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October 23, 1839. Dr. Ruschenberger married Miss Mary Baynton 
Wister, daughter Mr. Charles Wister, Germantown. They cele- 
brated their 1889, and she survived some years 
afterwards, but died before her husband. Their only surviving child 

his religious convictions the Doctor inclined towards the principles 
the Society Friends. occasionally spoke himself 
but certainly did not adopt their views passivity and non- 
resistance. While believer the value religion the individual and 
social life, did not attach himself any particular denomination. 

few words closing the personal traits our late Vice-Presi- 
dent. his life was governed high, may say, 
severe sense duty. never spared himself carrying out 
the uttermost what thought was right for himself do, and ex- 
pected those under him and about him observe similar inflexible 
and unswerving attitude towards their obligations. This sometimes im- 
parted his actions and expressions air harshness, which they did 
not contain, rightly understood. the contrary, his nature was really 
kind and sympathetic conversation was earnest and 
honest students was ever obliging and helpful; and have 
noticed that never forgot friendly service towards himself, 
towards any the institutions which presided over with such unselfish 
interest. 

officer the Navy, was always held high esteem the 
Department, both professionally and personally, was manifested 
many 

Though frequently before the public his writings and the various 
positions which occupied, was man unusual modesty de- 
meanor did not seek fame any kind, and quite thoroughly disliked 
the ephemeral notoriety which many strive for. him have losta 
staunch and valued officer, and the American world science one its 
most venerable and respected pioneers. 


Persifor Frazer. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, September 1895.) 


Edward Yorke Macauley,* Rear Admiral N., was born 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 1827. 

His parents were Daniel Smith McCauley, formerly Lieutenant 

his later life adopted this manner spelling his family name. The name 


his relatives and his own name during the greater part his life was written McCauley, 
though his uncle and more remote ancestors spelled the manner finally adopted. 
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N., and Sarah Yorke, who had besides this son elder daughter, 
Louisa, and younger, Mary. 

The birth latter daughter must have occurred shortly after 
that Edward, and either accompanied, was closely followed the 
death his mother; for his father was remarried October 31, 1831, 
the Rev. James Montgomery, his second wife, Frances Ann 
Jones, daughter Hugh Jones, North Carolina. They sailed for 
Tripoli the following day, November (letter Macauley 

Edward’s great uncle, Rear Admiral Charles Stewart, N., had 
many respects unparalleled the Navy, which can 
but briefly alluded here. Born Philadelphia, February 
1778, Irish parents, entered the merchant marine cabin boy 
1791, and very soon commanded Indiaman. entered the Navy 
Lieutenant March 1798, served with the greatest distinction the 
war with France, that with the Barbary States, and that with 
England 1812; and received, like the Constitution, which long 
commanded, the name ‘‘Old Ironsides.’’ closed active and 
honorable career seventy-one years the service the United States 
November 1869. During this time active duty for sixty- 
four years, and for seventeen years ranking officer the 

Edward’s uncle, Commodore Charles Stewart McCauley nephew 
Charles Stewart), was born Philadelphia, February 
was appointed midshipman, N., 1809, and rose the rank 
Lieutenant 1814. served with distinction the Constellation 
1813, and the Jefferson Lake Ontario 1814. the breaking out 
the Rebellion 1861 was ordered the Gosport navy yard and 
prevented large amount material from falling into the hands the 
rebels. died May 21, 1869. 

The brother Charles Stewart McCauley and father the subject 
this sketch was Daniel Smith McCauley, who entered the United States 
Navy midshipman 1814, and rose the rank Lieutenant, which 
commission resigned 1825. The dates his birth (which was proba- 
bly the nineties the eighteenth century) and his marriage 
Sarah Yorke (which likely have occurred about the time his 
resignation from the Navy) have not been discovered. 

probable that Sarah Yorke McCauley died about 1829. 

Owing reverse fortune which was rendered more severe 
the fact that his associates the unfortunate enterprise did not, 
like Daniel Smith McCauley, pay their losses loyally, and the sacrifice 
their capital, his circumstances were straitened, and applied for 
and received the appointment Consul Tripoli, July 29, 1831. 

There some uncertainty the movements the Consul’s family 
this time. His youngest daughter, Mrs. Mary Moore, sister 
the late Admiral, now living England, informs the writer that she 
and her sister, Louisa, had been sent out sailing vessel charge 


After this sketch was printed, record the family Bible was dis- 
covered, which shows that Daniel Smith Macauley was married Sarah 
Yorke the Rev. Gregory Bedell, October 28, 1824. 

Sarah Yorke Macauley died November 12, 1830. 
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the captain’s wife, their grandmother, Mrs. Yorke, meet their 
father Marseilles. They all traveled Tripoli together, proceeding 
from Malta American man-of-war. Edward was with them, and 
the sailors made him present heavy leaden cast Indian war- 
rior painted colors. was for years favorite toy all the 
children. During his fifth sixth year was the care his family 
Tripoli, where his early education languages was commenced 
tutors, that ‘‘mathematics, algebra (sic) and navigation,’’ his 
father later. the early age seven was riding races with his 
sister Louisa, the great admiration and astonishment the Moors 
(Letter M., January, 1836). 1837, when Edward was ten 
years old, his father considered him sufficiently advanced 
his yacht Malta, will seen furtheron. experience this 
kind the future Rear Admiral gradually learned practical navigation 
and evidently improved linguistics, thus laying the foundation the 
philological and archeological studies which were kept till his death. 

letter from McCauley, dated 1832, describes attack 
the bashaw’s capital the latter’s brother, which, during the 
bombardment, the consulate was several times struck mis- 
siles. Edward, then child but five years, showed fear, but was 
always among the first those who sallied out toinvestigate the extent 
the damage. Another incident his childhood thus related 
his sister. father was down sandy beach outside the town 
(Tripoli) one day superintending the building his yacht. 
brother (Edward), child six, was with him, playing about among 
the timber, etc. happened day which was kept every 
Mussulman religious fanatic feast, The custom was for the Marabouts 
race about the streets sort religious frenzy, shouting, devouring 
serpents, and cutting themselves with knives. Their violence was 
chiefly shown against the Christians and Jews, who dared not leave 
their houses, even open window such occasions. The stories 
their atrocitics were father, who did not believe 
their madness, always went out usual this feast, merely arming 
himself with stout stick. this occasion, hearing the shouting and 
tearing along the crowd, looked just time see Marabout 
seize the child and fling him over his shoulder. father picked 
large pickaxe which lay close and made movement throw 
the Marabout, when the latter dropped the child very suddenly 
very sane manner. Owing very forcible representations the 
Pasha Tripoli, the mummery was entirely done away with after that 
year. father did not believe the madness the 

His early association with Arabs, Greeks, Turks and Levantines, and 
his consequent familiarity with the distinctive features Oriental life 
when the dwellers the shores the Mediterranean were 
less contaminated intercourse with the travelers all nations than 
now, had great influence the imagination boy who was nat- 
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urally receptive, and who was gifted with unusual power imita- 
tion. The graceful use the limbs gesticulation, the peculiar and diffi- 
cult art intoning and pronouncing languages after the manner 
those who were born their use, must have been Jearned him this 
time. This aptitude retained the last day his life. lent 
greatly increased spirit and interest the most commonplace recitals. 
desired express the act putting coin heavy object 
table, his motions and gestures were natural those the best 
prestidigitateurs. You could almost see the coin—you could almost 
swear that was straining his muscles lifting heavy object, though 
these were entirely invisible you. These gifts which the writer ob- 
served much later day are mentioned because such perfect art can 
acquired only one high receptive capacity from good models and 
very early life, and the period his career are now considering was 
probably that which his very remarkable naturalness and grace 
movement were learned and became habits. 

has often spoken the charm felt this period gazing the 
beautiful but capricious blue inland sea; his awe contemplating the 
desert, and the ruins ancient civilizations and his wonder the 
deep-rooted hatred the Arabs for the Christian dogs 

mastered the language the country several its dialects and 
never forgot it. His recollections chiid the blistering heat, the 
suffocating sirocco forcing the impalpable sand the desert into the very 
pores the skin, the darkened rooms, the unassuageable thirst, show that 
although this was the first climate and land had really known, having 
left America when but infant, his constitution was not adapted sup- 
port its rigors were those the dwellers the Levant. 

related the writer rash attempt ride the desert but single 
mile while the scorching south winds was blowing, which nearly 
cost him his life. 

the time the plague Barbary, 1837, the Consul and his 
family moved Malta, and Mrs. McCauley, with Edward and his step- 
sister, Rebecca, started for the United States, but while waiting for fair 
wind, her heart failed her and she returned Malta. Mrs. Moore thinks 
Edward was sent Malta and put the school Mr. Howard and 
when the plague reached Malta was removed the house Consul 
Genera] Sprague (or Sharples?) Spain tradition also that 
his attendance school Malta was about two years before his 
ment midshipman the Navy (which would 1839). time 
the return his wife the Consul planned cruise his yacht Sicily, 
leaving Louisa and Mary school, but taking Edward, who showed 
educating him for better profession’’ (D. M., letter May 1837). 

They spent two three months cruising, and returned Malta 
August, 1837, where they found the cholera raging. 

account the health one his children, the Consul and his 
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family left November, 1838. letter from him dated January 
22, 1840, reports having addressed letter the President, soliciting 
appointment the Navy, but without much hope success. 

Under this same date, adds: writes and speaks fluently 
the French and Italian, and speaks with equal fluency the Arabic and 
Turkish, and writes little the latter, which continues 
mentions also fondness for the sea, and the fact that has 
navigated the schooner yacht Malta and back. 

subsequent letters the Consul asks the assistance 
(Admiral Charles Stewart) and the Consul’s brother (afterwards Com. 
Charles McCauley), securing the appointment from the Secretary 
the Navy. Mr, Paulding, Secretary the Navy, has assured him his 
application will secure respectful consideration when vacancy occurs. 

The wife and three the children McCauley returned the 
United States, but Mary and Edward remained behind, the latter because 
the Consul’s mother had advised him that Edward will appointed 
one the first vacancies the corps midshipmen. 

Edward remained Tripoli, studying fit himself forthe Navy. The 
family was great suspense the delay receiving the warrant, which, 
however, finally arrived, having been dated September 1841 (letter 
from dated November 16, 1841). 

does not appear, however, that was assigned duty until 1842, dur- 
ing which year his father received permission from the captain line- 
of-battle ship, Malabar, put Edward aboard this British war ship for the 
voyage Gibraltar, with the understanding that was transferred 
toany man-of-war which should chance meet the Malabar, route. 

happened that the fell with U.S. sloop-of-war, 
Capt. William Lynch commanding, and the young midshipman was 
sent aboard her with his luggage and his letter appointment. Capt. 
Corbin, N., was that time senior midshipman the Fairfield, 
and was instructed the commanding officer take the 
over the ship and show him the ropes, while the officer commanding the 
which brought the embryo midshipman aboard, was en- 
tertained Capt. Lynch. 

Young Corbin took the new arrival for Englishman from his accent 
and carriage, and was very much astonished when the boat pulled back 
the leaving McCauley aboard. This was the latter’s first ex- 
perience naval life. served board the until 1844. 

few months after his appointment midshipman was 
typhus fever, through which malady his father nursed him unassisted 
night and day recovery: after which the whole family made trip 
Tajoura (opposite Aden the African side the straits Bab. Man- 
del) for rest and recuperation. They spent month there, Edward navi- 
gating the boat which some them cruised all day the lake, while 
his father was often watching with great anxiety for their return, the 
lake was dangerous and liable sudden squalls. Shortly afterwards the 
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Consul took his son Malta where the latter joined the has 
been stated. 

Edward entered the Naval School, then first established Annapolis, 
November 12, 1845, and studied for year, but upon the declaration 
war against Mexico was among the midshipmen who volunteered for 
service that war. 

his great disappointment, however, after being promised orders 
the ‘‘first ship going the seat war,’’ was ordered the African 
coast, where spent two returning the Naval Academy Feb- 
ruary 1848. Mrs. Moore has her possession MS. diary with many 
illustrations which kept during this cruise. July that year 
left the school, and after short period waiting orders,’’ began the 
real responsibility professional career the frigate Constitution, 
which was ordered the Mediterranean. While there his father, Daniel 
Smith McCauley, still Consul Tripoli, was transferred Alexandria, 
State dated August 14, 1848, the frigate Constitution conveying him 
and his family with their effects his new post. the day the 
arrival the frigate Alexandria boy was born the Consul General, 
who, esteeming happy omen that son his should first see the light 
vessel identified with the naval history his family, named the 
child Constitution Stewart 

Edward was warranted passed midshipman date from August 10, 
1847, September 29, 1849. 

The transcript his orders, obtained from the Navy Department, and 
serted another place, will indicate the.charges given him succesively. 
only possible touch upon those which were most importance. 

Passed midshipman McCauley was ordered the Powhatan, Com- 
modore Perry’s flag ship, which sailed from Norfolk, November 24, 1852, 
the expedition Japan. 

The results this expedition are sufficiently familiar all Americans 
render unnecessary any allusion them this place. McCauley was 
twenty-five old, and this was his first expedition out the ordinary 
routine. had been familiar with the beauty and opulence the sea- 
ports that enchanting region where Asia, Africa and Europe unite 
was versed the etiquette the most civilized nations that delicate 
field diplomacy where blunder serves pretext and often involves 
the most serious was acquainted with the civiliza- 
tion the Arab and the Persian, and their smiling aversion the 
Caucasian their aims and their creeds had been McCauley’s study. 
But was now, the train one the New World’s most dis- 
tinguished war enter another and heretofore almost entirely 
unknown world, whose religion, philosophy, manners and resources 
were dimly understood the remainder the world they per- 
tained the inhabitants another planet. such character 
that the young midshipman this novelty was inspiration, and the 
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prospective journey anticipated delight. took with him rare 
and beautifully bound album, the leaves which were various 
hues, and commenced once illustrate this remarkable voyage. 
one looks through the illustrations accompanying the official account 
this expedition will seen how faithful and admirable, and the same 
time superior these were the pictures and descriptions this private 
journal.* 

McCauley’s sketches, full life and humor (exhibiting the same 
time lack training the details drawing and coloring, yet 
abundance artistic sense the treatment his subjects), speak 
the observer happy, talented youth, free from care and confident the 
future. was then twenty-four years age.+ 

The title this official quarto 537 pp. together with the contents several its 
important chapters here 
NARRATIVE 
OF 
THE EXPEDITION AMERICAN SQUADRON 
TO 
THE CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN 


PERFORMED THE YEARS 1852, 1853 AND 1854, 


ORDER THE GOVERNMENT THE UNITED STATEs, 


COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL NOTES COMMODORE PERRY AND OFFICERS, 
REQUEST, AND UNDER His SUPERVISION, 


Francis Hawks, D.D., LL.D., 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PUBLISHED ORDER THE CONGRESS THE UNITED STATES, 


WASHINGTON 
TUCKER, SENATE PRINTER, 
1856. 

From Capes Chesapeake Madeira, view island—Funchal. 

Passage “the Cape.” 

IV. Mauritius, Port Louis, Point Galle (Ceylon), Straits 
Malacca, Singapore. 

Exploration Lew Chew. The Commodore visits regent his 
palace, and invites the authorities board the Susquehanna 
dinner. 

Bonin Islands. 

XI. Lew Chew (same picture, 169, Chap. VIII, and 226, Chap. XI). 

XII. Departure from Napha for Japan, Veds, etc. 

XIII. Reply from court Yedo, etc. 

+The following comprise the principal subjects these colored drawings, 

Band itti (ship’s negro minstrels), Members the Boarding (sailors with 

pistols, muskets, pikes and cutlasses), Reason Why Johnnie Came 
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The humorous sketches aboard ship are excellent, and the carefully 
elaborated drawings the canoes State, the weapons, buildings and 
costumes the inhabitants Lew Chew and the coast China are the 
best things their kind the writer has seen, and far more graphic and 
instructive than the illustrations accompanying the before mentioned 
official account. sudden these delightful sketches cease with 
entry June 1854 (?), though the album but half full. The reason 
found the official volume before alluded to. Strict orders were 
issued Commodore Perry that sketch should 
his officers communicated their own families, the public,* and 
while officer probably had the right make and retain such data 
among his private papers, yet the penalty which would pay for any 
accidental unguarded communication his sketches notes, and the 
barrenness the pleasure keeping them entirely himself, all 
probability discouraged McCauley from continuing his project. The re- 
porting the expedition was and the chance em- 
ployment the then little known traveler Bayard Taylor historian, 
classic. This long expedition was crowned with success and made the 
participants marked and envied men for many years. Among those 
mentioned Commodore Perry’s despatches deserving credit for 
the intelligent performance duty was the subject this 


the Ship’s Cook,” and Married,” and Returning 
Twenty-four Hours’ Leave,” Municipal Police Mauritius Reception House Bumé 
Rajah,” ‘‘Chinese Fast Boat,” Kong,” ‘‘San Pan,” 
coat,” After aSix Months’ Nelly,” Return Stock,” 
One the Things not Thought when Homeward Bound Sketches 
Loo Choo (sic) man, woman, knife, Joss, Japanese head, Japanese pipe, Mandarin 
hat partly finished, and colored croquis home scene; “Mount Mount 
Chesima Eruption,” Jeddo Bay,” Japanese,’’ Utensils and 
Boat No. Nob and Snob,” Scull,” 
Japanese House Sail Coins, fire engine, hat, paper mackintosh and wooden 
pattens, Prince’s barges, Japanese soldier, straw mackintosh, Japanese wrestler, 
Japanese landscape, Japanese woman pattens, Japanese buildings, bow and arrow, 
officers with Japanese lantern, map Hakodada bay, etc. 


journals and private notes kept members the expedition were con- 
sidered belonging the Government until permission should given from the Navy 
Department publish them” (Narrative, etc., 100). 


Secretary the Navy his report speaks thus the conduct our officers 
and men the East India squadron with the pirates the waters the China seas 

the several encounters the officers and men have conducted themselves gal- 
lantly,’ and honorable mention made Lieuts. Pegram, Preble, Rolando, 
McCauley and Asst. Engineers Stamm and Kellogg; Acting Masters Mates 
Williams and Craig, and private Benjamin Adamson, the marine corps, who 
was dangerously wounded. 

Henry Rolando and Sproston are from Baltimore, and Lieut. McCauley 
from this city, though his father was for some time Consul General from the United 
States (Philadelphia daily paper (?) 1856). 

(This reference the attack the Powhatan the Chinese pirates the China 
seas 1855.) 
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proper notice here this experience new phase Ori- 
ental life, added the training McCauley’s youth Egypt, naturally 
produced marked effect upon the direction his thought, and gave his 
studies Oriental and philological bias. Naturally shrewd observer 
and good imitator, improved every occasion increase his repertory 
languages and his mastery Oriental habits thought. But despite 
this undercurrent, scarce observed himself, perhaps, but which was 
become his ruling tendency, was now handsome, well-cultivated 
young officer, with high appreciation ladies’ society, and everywhere 
welcome it. The long story his transfers, assignments shore 
duty, waiting orders, sailing orders, etc., are about the same those 
thousands other young men, and conceal their laconic and routine 
phraseology about the same number heart-burnings, bad and good luck, 
and apparent 

The next important duty which was assigned was also for him, 
well for the country, epoch-making, but very different kind 
from the last. 

Mr. Cyrus Field, the head devoted few enthusiasts, had 
finally succeeded impressing the governments Great Britain and the 
United States with the feasibility Atlantic submarine telegraph, 
and both governments had granted the request for aid realizing the 
project. 

The history the vicissitudes, failures and final success this enter- 
prise deserves taught the public schools, example what 
courage and perseverance the face almost insurmountable obstacles 
may accomplish. The parts played this drama, important for the 
entire globe, the the Agamemnon, the Gorgon and the 
Valorous, best told little book called The Story the Telegraph, 
which the title and the contents some the principal chapters will 
found the footnote below.* 

Additional interest this connection found small 8vo eighty 
pages, entitled, the Banquet held Honor Cyrus 
Field, New York, Willis’ Rooms, London, Wednesday, 
July, 1868. Revised the Speakers. London: Metchim Son, 
Printers, Parliament Street W., and Clements Lane C., 


The Story the Telegraph. The Story the Telegraph and History the Great 
Atlantic Cables. Complete Record the Inception, Progress and Final Success that 
Undertaking. General History Land and Oceanic Telegraphs. Descriptions 
Telegraphic Apparatus and Biographical Sketches the Principal Persons Connected 
with the Great Work. Charles Briggs and Augustus Maverick. Abundantly and 
Beautifully Illustrated. New York: Rudd Carleton, 310 Broadway, 
pp. Chap. iii, Origin the Atlantic Telegraph ;’’ Chap. iv, Construction and 
Experiments Chap. First Expedition—Summer Chap. vi, “The 
Expedition 1858;” Chap. vii, “The Third and Successful Attempt, Trinity Bay, 
Thursday, August Niagara and Gorgon arrived Trinity Bay, yes- 
terday. perfect working landed. The Valorous spliced 
mid-ocean with Niagara, and each proceeded her way, the first two for Valentia and 
the last Trinity.” 
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which occur the names over four hundred the most distinguished 
diplomats, noblemen, men science and affairs, barristers and repre- 
sentatives the army and navy England and France, presided over 
the Duke Argyle, The proceedings show the realization the 
participants the immense importance the success the Atlantic 
cable, and bear testimony very remarkable manner the cordiality 
Englishmen the better class towards the United and ina 
more remarkable degree still the spirit and justice which 
are too apt deny our transatlantic cousins.* The incident men- 
tioned merely call attention these significant words used the 
Chairman, the Duke Argyle, giving the toast, The Military and 
Naval Service the Two Countries, Great Britain and (sic). 

variety his experiences makes highly cultivated man, certainly 
there need look far for the cause this characteristic the late 
Rear Admiral Macauley. With youth spent the foot the pyramids, 
and young manhood passed opening the world the most advanced 
hitherto unknown Oriental culture, was now experience what 
the acme Western civilization could accomplish time 
and 

From the contemplation the mysterious shrines which even yet lock 
from our ken volumes the contemplative wisdom the far past, 
was witness the instantaneous exchange thought between men 
board ship rolling the seas the wide Atlantic and men little 
station the coast Ireland; between the respective officers two 
vessels the ocean which were thousand miles apart and constantly 
increasing that distance. Western objective science and triumph over 
matter was, short, build superstructure Eastern subjective 
speculation and mastery mind. 

What may have been the sensations through which this observant 
young officer passed can only imagine, but most probable that the 
admiration for true science, which was noticeable him, dates from this 
time. Yet one those singular turns, which impossible account 
for, the science which from this time began interest Macauley was not 
physics, one would naturally suppose, but geology. 

there class men who are debarred their profession from 
progress this science, would seem the seafaring class for, 
although sailors visit various parts the world where instructive geo- 
logical phenomena are observed, they can seldom absent themselves 
from the vessels sufficiently long visit these localities, while the harbors 
and seaports which they might find time observe are usually stamped 


lords and gentlemen, hope the American people will believe, and think they 
believe that all Englishmen almost deplore the causes which ever led the two coun- 
tries into collision. They deplore them the more think the conviction now 
fastened the minds all that these contests from beginning end, England was 
the wrong. (Cheers.) She was wrong the quarrels with the colonists, and was hardly 
ever the right regard belligerent warfare,” etc. The last allusion the conduct 
England toward the during the late war secession. (P. F.) 
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indelibly with the modern seal the earth’s waters. Having performed 
his duties the satisfaction his superior officer, and having received 
their official commendation for his part the final success the Atlantic 
cable, which was successfully landed Trinity Bay, August 1858, 
Macauley received orders detaching him, with three months’ leave, August 
19, 1858. 

These three months leave passed all too soon one considers that 
January 28, the same year, had been married one the most 
beautiful women who ever graced the ballrooms Philadelphia, Miss 
Josephine Berkeley (daughter Dr. Carter Nelson Berkeley, 
Hanover county, Va., and Ellen Reed who 
was the daughter Joseph Reed Burlington, 

There pathos the mere record the date this marriage 
January 28, alongside that the orders the Navy Department 
join the Niagara, February the same year. 

The last cruise had used him up, and was much worried the condi- 
tion his health. Through the influence the Hon. Henry Rice, 
Senator from Minnesota, year’s sick leave was granted him. went 
with his bride Paul, where they lived Mr. Rice’s house Summit 
avenue. 

Within few months this leave was cut short September 20, 1858, 
orders the naval observatory Washington, which were followed 
waiting orders the following Washington’s birthday (February 22, 
1859), and August 1859, the Supply. These last orders were too 
much for the young husband. resigned from the service his resig- 
nation being accepted August 19, 1859. 

After considering various plans for the future, Macauley went into 
business St. Minn., where the first call arms suppress the 
rebellion aroused him. 

immediately tendered his services the Government the outbreak 
the Civil War, yet the official record the Navy Department 
Admiral services the first entry after the date his accepted 
resignation Commissioned Lt. Comd’r., April 18, 1863.’’ 

transpires from the writer’s correspondence with the Navy Depart- 
ment that Macauley received orders from the Department report 
Capt. DuPont for duty May 11, 1861, and the latter was ordered 
the steamer which was engaged blockade duty the coasts 
Florida. remained with her during parts 1861 and 1862, 
and commanded the steamer Fort Henry, the East Gulf Squadron, 
parts 1862 and 

April 18, 1863, was ordered the command the Tioga, and 
while serving her took part the boat attack Bayport, Fla. 

His services these small vessels, where was exposed the scourge 
yellow fever, addition the ordinary vicissitudes naval warfare, 
were most valuable, but the cases many others the Navy 
these services were either never recorded, the record has never been 
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published. Yet had nut been for the vigilance, the self-sacrifice and 
courage the commanders.of these small vessels, the more brilliant ex- 
ploits the larger ones would have been vain. 

September 14, 1864, received orders the Mississippi Squadron, 
then temporarily under the command Capt. Pennock, after the transfer 
Admiral Porter the Atlantic coast and before the arrival Admiral 
Lee replace him, and was assigned the acting Admiral the com- 
mand the Fifth Division the Mississippi Squadron, embracing that 
river from Grand Gulf short distance below Natchez. The writer 
followed the then Lieutenant Commander Mound City, from Phil- 
adelphia, and later accompanied him thence Natchez, serving under 
his command the end the war. 

This territory had been conquered the victories the 
Ellets, Admirals Farragut, Foote and Porter, and the army, but was 
filled with wealthy and influential rebels who were especially numerous 
all the large towns and was subjected continual raids from flying 
rebel squadrons all arms, which held the passing transports, raided 
the military posts, and even inflicted considerable damage the light 
armored gunboats when the course their patrol duty the ap- 
proached too near the site masked battery. view the great im- 
portance the Government the maintenance this river 
means transporting material and reinforcements the trans-Ap- 
palachian armies and the Mississippi and Gulf Squadrons great deal 
responsibility rested upon the Navy officers, and the difficulty their 
task was much increased the plots those citizens who were claiming 
and receiving their protection. order understand the situation 
must borne mind that this date, 1864-1865, the people the 
North, and for that matter the sensible people everywhere North and 
South, were convinced that the triumph the lawful Government 
the United States was merely question time. The loyal adherents 
the Government had grown accustomed the receipt cheering 
news from the seat war every time they sat down breakfast, that 
serious defeat would have produced more discouragement then than the 
early years the great war, before either public combatants had been 
educated the point knowing just what could expected great 
Army and Navy judiciously handled. wasa necessary policy, there- 
fore, hold every inch ground which had been gained, and 
risk less and less for further acquisitions the extent acquired territory 
increased. 

Strenuous and part honest efforts had been made and were con- 
tinually being repeated end the war negotiations with rebel com- 
missioners. The price gold was fabulously high, though destined 
much higher; foreign nations were impatient maintaining their attitudes 
neutrality while submitting the inconvenience the loss their 
American markets and the scarcity cotton, and just this demand for 
cotton made the course officer the Navy command 
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part river which was the natural outlet this commodity, very 
difficult and delicate. 

was occasionally crushing those who carried out their 
official instructions too zealously, for ‘‘influence’’ was invoked 
wealthy cotton brokers, both abroad and the Northern States. vast 
quantity cotton worth from $400 $800 bale, was known 
stored the plantations watered the tributaries the Mississippi. 
the most important the material resources the enemy, was 
invariably stored where its transportation United States troops would 
most difficult, and where could most easily destroyed when its 
defense was impossible. Hence the general orders the United States 
forces were burn wherever found. 

There was always pretext for suspicion collusion the 
officer command the district when cotton was raided and success- 
fully carried from rebel plantation Northern market. The unfortu- 
nate officer was often placed the most embarrassing position. sub- 
sequently appeared, agents, especially the fair sex, were regularly em- 
ployed the financial schemers negotiate with the rebel cotton owners, 
and hoodwink the Navy officers with the object getting into com- 
mercial circulation much cotton possible the advantage all 
parties concerned, except the Navy man whom course the actors 
these transactions sought inculpate when they were baffled their un- 
dertakings. 

The which they could bring bear, added their un- 
questioned charms manner, made the lady solicitors very redoubtable. 
fact they succeeded injuring many reputations, and without doubt 
set free large amount cotton. Any officer whom can said 
can the late Admiral Macauley that these difficulties were met and 
mastered him, can justly claim and skill- 
ful diplomat. This was the real crux for the commander division 
fleet. Compared with this the more legitimate occupations patroling the 
river, blockading the bayous, and preventing the passage information 
material across the Mississippi his jurisdiction (which Macauley 
and the other commanders successfully accomplished that Jefferson 
Davis and his cabinet officers finally gave the hope being able 
cross into Texas), were but technical naval details offering serious diffi- 
culties. 

August 1865, the war the Rebellion having been ended the 
triumph the national arms, the then Lieut. Commander was detached 
from the Mississippi Squadron and placed waiting orders. Thence- 
forward his connection with the naval service, though useful, that 
experienced officer must needs have been, shares the interest his 
friends with his Oriental studies, which were pursued the desultory 
manner necessary for officer still the active list. was made 
Commander 1866 Fleet Captain and Chief Staff North Atlantic 
Squadron, 1867; Captain, 1872; Commodore, 1881, and Rear Admiral, 
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1885. One incident should mentioned connection with his command 
the Pacific Station this year, the last held. His devoted wife, 
with whom had looked forward passing the remainder his days 
after the termination this cruise tranquility and peace, died suddenly 
while returning from visit her son, then now medical officer 
the Army, stationed the far West. The telegram from the De- 
partment giving the Admiral leave return home spared him the shock 
the bald announcement his loss, but owing the inefficiency the 
telegraph service between Panama and Philadelphia did not learn the 
nature the disaster which had befallen him until arrived the 
house relative Philadelphia and inquired for his wife, who had 
long before been borne the grave. applied retired, and the 
request was granted. 

spite blow which might well have been sufficient prostrate 
weaker man, the Admiral once commenced the construction ideal 
home for his two daughters and his youngest son. While the public 
gaze may not follow him within its privacy, not inconsistent with the 
extreme delicacy and respect which the writer feels for this home, say 
that presented rare example mutual trust and interest, cheerful- 
ness and affection. 

1881, was elected membership this Society, and signalized his 
accession paper its Proceedings (xx, 1), entitled, Manual 
Egyptology.”’ 

October 20, 1882, completed and presented for the 
the beautiful MS. his dictionary Egyptian hieroglyphics, which was 
afterwards published Vol. xvi, New Series, the this 
Society.* 


The title page and preface here follow: 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE 


DICTIONARY THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. 


READ OCTOBER 20, 1882. 


PREFACE. 


1880, made manuscript copy Dr. Birch’s Egyptian Dictionary Bunsen’s 
Egypt). was inadequate for the present requirement added list words 
compiled from translations, lately made, papyrus texts and monumental inscriptions, 
with Chabas’ Melanges and the works Grebaut, Deveria, Good- 
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The cartoons are with great accuracy and uniformity, and fact 
the production such work process printing could only have been 
possible where great industry and artistic skill together with Oriental 
knowledge were found conjoined one individual. European capitals 
much the drudgery this kind work saved the employment 
fonts type, but the time the appearance this 
book there was not single such the United States. 

had projected other similar works value, some which were 
partly commenced, others merely outlined the time his death. 

added thus life his many linguistic conquests that Vol- 
apuk, which many believed would ultimately become the universal lan- 
guage. wrote, read und spoke this now neglected creation with 
facility. 

1892, Hobart College honored him with the degree LL.D., honoris 

was robust health and strong believer the advantage 
manly outdoor exercise and One his greatest delights 
within year his death was join favorite relative who was identi- 
fied with hunting all its forms, expeditions Barnegat Bay the 
duck-shooting season, where would rise four and lie sink boat 
through the bitter cold our bleak November mornings waiting for 
flock ducks arrive. far from enfeebling him this seemed 
stimulate his blood, and would return browned and healthy from these 
expeditions. 

addition singularly handsome features and well-proportioned 
form, which age seemed not affect, maintained erect and graceful 
carriage the very last day that could stand. 

those accomplishments, such fencing, sparring and dancing, natu- 
ral military man who had seen much the best the world’s society, 
joined others less frequently observed Navy officer, such riding 
horseback and playing billiards. Few persons made more graceful 
cavaliers than Admiral Macauley, and the impossibility practice 
billiards the element which was that his chosen profession did not 
prevent the accuracy his strokes when shore. 

Though severe the execution duty the quarter deck, the 


win, ete. Finally, closely compared the work with Pierret’s Vocabulaire, the latest 
issue the kind, resulting the dictionary now laid before the Society. 

claim for that contains all the words that could obtained from the sources 
have just mentioned, and probably all that have been defined Egyptologists the 
present time. 

These words, and their variants, are placed under their proper initial symbols 
characters, which, being carefully indexed, even the uninitiated may work out the 
meaning hieroglyphical text. 

have not placed any geographical theological names the book. Our constantly 
increasing information the geography and religion ancient Egypt, necessitating 
constant correction, thought better restrict myself the compilation book 
that would use translating ordinary lingual text. 

PHILADELPHIA, December, 1882. 
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court-martial, was considerate the weaknesses human nature and 
generous when these had been exhibited offenses himself. Many 
subaltern officer and enlisted man was spared Admiral Macauley 
from extreme punishment and lasting disgrace, and that, too, occasionally 
the face persistent ingratitude. This all the more praiseworthy 
consideration the that Macauley himself was passionate and sensi- 
tive, are most natures and proud, are most upright ones. 
was often hard struggle mind like his between impulse and jus- 
tice, nor was always that exactly the right course pursue was 
the moment. But justice would assert herself after adjournment for 
time reflect, and man’s honest cause was danger from arbitration 
Admiral Macauley.* 


The official record Rear Admiral Macauley follows 

Appointed midshipman September 1811; ordered Mediterranean squadron Feb- 
ruary 17, 1842; warranted December 30, 1843; sent Naval School November 12, 1845 
transferred from the Deiaware the Cumberland ordered the United States February 
1848, returned the Naval School; detached waiting orders July 1848; ordered 
receiving ship Philadelphia September 16, 1848; ordered the war- 
ranted passed midshipman August 10, 1847; detached sick leave October 1850; 
joined the Independence October 1851; detached and granted three months’ leave June 
30, ordered the Saranac July 30, 1852; ordered the Powhatan August 13, 
promoted Lieutenant September 14, 1855; warranted Master October 23, 1855; com- 
missioned Lieutenant October 25, 1855; detached three months’ leave February 18, 
ordered receiving ship Philadelphia May 27, August 25, 
1856 ordered the Miagara March 21, 1857 detached waiting orders November 27, 
1857 ordered the Niagara February 1858; detached months’ leave August 
19, 1858; ordered the Observatory September 20, 1858 detached waiting orders Feb- 
22, 1859; ordered tothe Supply August 1859; resignation accepted August 
1859. Commissioned Lieut.-Commander July 14, 1864; ordered Navy Yard, Ports- 
mouth, June 19, detached waiting orders August 17, ordered the 
Mississippi squadron September, detached waiting orders August special 
duty Philadelphia August 10, 1845; promoted Commander September 27, 1866 ordered 
examination for promotion November 27, 1866; Fleet Captain and Chief-of-Staff 
North squadron February 15, 1867; commissioned March 14, 1867; detached 
waiting orders January ordered Navy Yard, Portsmouth, H., August 26, 
1868; ordered the Naval Academy November 1870 recommissioned from July 25, 
1866, June 1872; ordered the Navy Yard Philadelphia, August 17, 1872; promoted 
Captain September 1872; ordered examination for promotion September 11, 1872; 
ordered ready for sea October 16, 1872; ordered command the Hartford 
October 22, 1872; commissioned February 10, 1873; ordered command the Lackawanna 
June detached waiting orders June 22, ordered examination for promo- 
tion June 30, 1881; promoted Commodore August ordered special duty Bureau 
Navigation September 29, 1881 commissioned November 1881; ordered Hartford 
October 16, waiting orders November 17, 1883; ordered League Island Navy 
Yard November 17, 1884; ordered examination for promotion February 24, 
ordered the command the Pacific Station turned over the Pacific Station November 
placed the retired list January 25, 1887; given permission leave the United 
States May 23, 1887, 


Admiral Macauley died his country home, Canonicut 
Island, near Jamestown, I., September 14, 1894, after painful ill- 
ness, courageously and uncomplainingly borne that act his life 

yas more noble and heroic. 
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Edward Yorke Macauley, 


those pou loved and left 


Por those alone who the glow 
love and the mute caress, 
Gap and laugh bestow 
Can share the feelings which these lines oppress. 


Pou filled and fame. 
Pou honor honored name. 


have ever dared besmirch 

That trust which pou have held; nor ever can. 
Pour lefsure pou devoted research, 


Pour name, when spoken where met, 
charged with him miss, 
sounds the chord and regret, 


leaves mourners and true. 
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The Yardley Fault. 
Benjamin Smith 
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(Read before the American Philosophical Society, September 1895.) 


Situation. Extent Downthrow. 

Presumptive Grouping Rock Beds. 
Color Break. Width the Fault. 

Ocular 10. Filling the Fault. 

Dips the Beds and Fault. Fault not caused Trap. 
Direction Downthrow. 12. Conclusions. 


There fault striking appearance the railroad cut the 
Bound Brook line the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad nearly 
mile west Yardley Station. the same the fault that was 
described Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis before the Geological Section 
the Academy Natural Sciences March, 1880, published, with 
figure, the Academy’s Proceedings for 1882, pp. and 41. 

The fault seemed highly important, and remarked the outset, 
was not often that section well-defined fault was exposed 
for study. Frequently fault starts line erosion which obliterates 
all traces it, and the actual junction the faulted measures either 
occupied stream covered talus that can only inferred 
from adjoining quite true that fault, great small, 
must very rarely exposed naturally though its placeis not apt 
occupied stream narrow river gorges chasms often suggest 
for they, perhaps, without exception, are merely the result secular 
erosion without any fault the outset. Faults, too, are probably not 
general sudden disruptures leaving gaping abysses that may filled 
streams and afterwards widened into important valleys; but arise 
small movements and increase slow degrees through many long ages. 
Meanwhile the surface erosion accommodates itself gradually the 
changed circumstances according the hardness softness the beds 
that may brought light and the surface wash, except possibly 
rare cases the face cliff, obscures the junction the two un- 
matched sides the fracture. Artificial exposures faults are 
numerous, as, for example, the railroad cuts near and 
but such exposures great fuults are necessarily rare 
because great are comparatively rare and they must seldom 
encountered railroad work, that keeps the surface much 
possible, though they may found somewhut oftener mines. The 
presumption, then, the case fault exposed railroad cutting 

The Yardley fault striking because thick bed bright 
red shales the western side abuts against light brownish gray 
and somewhat pebbly very soft sandrock the east, with lower 
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limit the sandrock exposed and with thick bed red the 
exposed section nearly hundred feet above. If, then, the down- 
throw were the west, would more than that hundred 
feet, the red shales would found the eastern part the cut. 

Certain ocular illusions give first the impression that the down- 
throw réally the west. the north side the railroad, where, 
Prof. Lewis says, the fault best observed, the slope the cutting, 
combined with the steep inclination the fault and its direction, makes 
the fault appear rise eastward, dip westward, represented his 
figure; and westward dip would imply westward downthrow. 
Furthermore, mentions and represents his figure, the light 
brownish gray shaiy sandrock above the red shales has, had some 
years ago, the appearance being turned the side the fault, 
forced into that position downthrow westward. But that appear- 
ance now less noticeable than formerly, and seems arise from the 
fact that there slight depression, probably less now than formerly, 
the side the cutting just west the fault. the northwesterly dip 
the beds nearly right angles with the direction the railroad, 
the depression itself brings the exposed edges the layers lower 
level than the fault, and readily gives observer standing the 
railroad the impression that the layers just there dip away from the 
more steeply than they really do. Indeed, the southwesterly 
course the railroad, little more southerly than the strike the 
rock beds, thereby rising slowly across the measures, makes his figure 
give the impression that the rocks dip easterly, instead north- 
westerly. 

The rock beds here dip about twelve degrees, north about twenty- 
seven degrees west (true meridian). The fault dips about seventy-seven 
degrees, north about seventy-eight degrees east that is, with 
about north twelve degrees west and easterly dip, instead the 
northeasterly strike and westerly dip that the slope the cutting apt 
make one believe first. The accompanying plate gives geometri- 
construction from those observations, carefully verified visits 
several years apart, and shows the true position the fault and the 
probable relation the beds both sides. 

the fault dips easterly, the downthrow beyond doubt the 
same direction. For this plainly not reversed fault, longitudinal 
the strike, like almost every one the anthracite region, caused 
overthrust sharply folded beds under strong horizontal compression 
but normal fault, transverse the strike and occasioned apparently 
the unequal sinking the beds into the underlying rock mass, plastic 
under their enormous weight. There reason whatever suppose 
that the downthrow here not the the dip the fault 
according the almost invariable rule normal faults. 

There is, then, evidence all that the extent the downthrow 
more than dozen feet, and the shallowness the cutting together 
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with the talus its sides does not make certain that the downthrow 
more than dozen feet. The light brown soft shaly sandrock over- 
lying the dark red shales likely the lower part the similar 
rock bed that they abut against the fault; but not known how 
near the top the dark red shales comes the surface the east the 
fault, nor whether may not even exist there above the level the 
railroad bed; but concealed the talus the bottom the cutting. 
such faults are apt small, and none more than few yards 
have been found among the numerous exposures like faults other 
railroad cuttings Bucks and Montgomery counties, highly proba- 
ble that the downthrow here not more than about dozen feet. 

The rocks, therefore, west the fault are almost wholly lower 
beds than those east jt; and not strange that they should 
different character. Those the east are great part light gray sand- 
rock, weathering light brownish gray, with mustard-seed quartz grains, 
and much decomposed white feldspar and black grains, apparently 
decomposing hornblende and mica, and are some parts very pebbly 
with pebbles quartz and black metamorphic rock. The materials seem 
those the gneiss only mile distant the south. The rocks 
west the fault are great part red and shaly, but part light gray 
and light brown sandy shales. There not here any marked division 
the lower white conglomerate and the overlying red 
suggested Prof. for the gray somewhat pebbly sandrock 
the east the fault belongs much higher beds than the more decided 
conglomerates few hundred yards the south. There are many 
alternations red and gray hereabouts and the change the fault 
but one them. 

The fault the north side the cut perhaps two feet wide 
towards the top, but about half way down widens with irregular outline 
perhaps four feet, exposed 1887, feet, stated Prof. 
Lewis 1880. present the loose earth, talus, partly conceals the 
middle and wider portion the fault. 

10. The width the fault filled with loose, crumbling, mostly inco- 
herent materials that are the main very dark blackish brown 
color the widest part. Prof. Lewis took the decomposed 
trap, and the fault have been filled trap dike. close exami- 
nation, however, the material seen contain much quartz small 
colorless grains irregular and rounded shapes, dark mica scales, much 
decomposing, very soft white, and part slightly yellowish feldspar, 
least partly plagioclase and perhaps wholly so; and the dark brown por- 
tion seems decomposing hornblende. The constituent particles, 
then, are all such are found the neighboring gneiss and are mostly 
distinguished the sandstone just east the and have 
doubt been washed into the crevice occasioned the fault. The 
occurrence many quartz grains itself proof that the material 
could not decomposed trap. Besides, trap dike would almost cer- 
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tainly have left least some blocks trap the surface and trap 
blocks are known occur anywhere within seven miles the fault. 

11. considers the fault have been caused the pressure from 
below the molten and support says that near Taylorsville 
has the dip the red shales changed the vicinity 
trap dike,’’ whole quadrant direction. more thorough investiga- 
tion, however, has shown that the trap there undoubtedly 
overflow sheet conformable the shales, and not dike that has 
changed the dip the shales. also says that ‘‘near Harleysville 
dike below the surface has metamorphosed strata into black argil- 
lite reversed the dip the now known that Harleys- 
ville near the axis important basin, synclinal, somewhat 
closely though not steeply folded, and the belt Perkasie Shales, 
that contain some dark and blackish beds, well many greenish ones, 
through great outcrop, often several miles from any trap, 
and with reason whatever suppose the dark color come from 
dikes below the surface instead from the character the original con- 
stituents the shales, suppose the dips occasioned the trap. 

12. clear, then, that the Yardley fault simply transverse 
normal fault, quite unconnected with any trap dike; that the fault dips 
eastwardly that the downthrow doubt the same easterly direc- 
tion that notwithstanding the conspicuousness the fault through the 
contrasted colors the rock beds, the amount downthrow probably 
more than about dozen feet; and that the extent the fault along 
its strike consequently not very great. fault nearly right 
angles with the strike the rock beds, would give, even large, 
great support the old idea that the apparent thickness the New Red 
might due series great faults parallel the strike—an idea 
that has made the least appearance important fault the New Red 
seem highly welcome geologists. Such longitudinal faults are indeed 
generally greater extent than transverse but, they can arise 
from tremendous pressure beds great firmness, hard 
imagine their occurrence region such gentle dips and weak shaly 
beds our New Red field. 


The Chalfont Fault Rock, Called. 
Benjamin Smith Lyman. 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, September 1895.) 


Situation. Southwesterly Dips the Western 
Prof. Lewis’s Description Cited. Photograph. 
The Two Photographs. South westerly Dips Confirmed. 
Southwesterly Dips the Eastern Saddle and Basin. 
Photograph. Conclusions. 


Just east the railroad station Chalfont, Bucks county, Penn- 
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sylvania, deep rock cutting begins and extends two three hundred 
yards eastward. the spot that the enthusiastic geologist and 
amiable gentleman, Prof. Henry Carvill Lewis, not long before 
was cut his early prime, particularly mentioned 
his account the immense fault that supposed affect the great 
trap dike across southeastern Pennsylvania,’’ described his paper read 
before our Society May 13, 1885, and published our PROCEEDINGs, 
Vol. xxii, pp. 438-456. 

says (p. 449): line fault marked abnormal dips, 
blackened and broken shales, and other evidences vio- 
lent disturbance, along its whole length. But its most characteristic 
feature the occurrence zone typical fault rock. This very 
interesting feature composed mass gray, shaly argillite, 
crushed and cracked every direction, and baked and changed 
character, that has lost all traces stratification. This peculiar rock, 
evidently the result movement the time faulting, cut innu- 
merable cleavage planes, crossing one another every conceivable 
angle. The small and irregular angular blocks thus produced are very 
generally covered slickensides, the result sliding motion. This 
rock marks the line fault, when all other indications fail, and 
has rendered possibie fix the precise position the fault from end 
toend. fills zone one hundred feet more width. The writer 
not aware that such extensive exposure fault rock has been 
previously described. few yards usually given the greatest 
width which fault rock attains, although similar instances will 
doubtless found elsewhere. The great development this interesting 
formation along the Bucks County fault, leads the conclusion that 
the process faulting event. The immense pressure which 
gave rise the fault would appear 
have been relieved violent 
crushing and slipping, perhaps ac- 
companied earthquakes. 

best exposure this fault 
ately east Chalfont Station, 
the Doylestown Branch the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
locality which will well repay 
visit. The accompanying sketch 
very rudely represents the appear- 
ance the fault rock this 


The geological structure can more accurately understood the 


help the two new photographs here reproduced, showing large and 
the more difficultly interpreted part the north side the cut. They 
were most obligingly taken, with his accustomed skill and excellent 
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judgment, Mr. Harden, formerly the State Geological Survey, 
Assistant Geologist and Topographer and charge the Headquarters, 
Office and for the Reports. While Prof. Lewis’s sketch 
gives the confused appearance the numerous cleavage planes looked 
direction right angles with the railroad, the photographs are views 
line with the northwesterly strike the rocks, and show more less 
distinctly the dips and the bedding. For the rocks are clearly fact not 
confusedly broken fault rock, but simply dark gray and dark red hard 
shales that are folded basins and saddles with somewhat steep dips 
(fifty seventy degrees) such shales occur extensively through 
Bucks and Montgomery counties, and notably near the Gwynedd and 
Pheenixville tunnels, well here and there along the banks the 
Neshaminy for dozen miles below Chalfont. 

The right-hand edge the eastern photograph (Plate xi), taken 
about one hundred and twenty-five yards east the bridge over the west- 
ern end the cut and about five yards south the centre the railroad, 
shows very distinctly dip about fifty degrees southwesterly (south about 
sixty-three degrees west, true meridian). About the middle ground the 
view, against the tall post with slender horizontal pole asa signal danger 
from the bridge brakemen standing freight cars, the edges the rock 
beds are seen with southwesterly dip about seventy degrees, 
that continues almost uniform westward and sixty-five degrees, south 
about forty-eight degrees west, near the western end the cut, towards 
the bridge. That dip also indicated the more distant parts the 
picture the course the small hollows and gullies that descend from 
the top the cutting. 

These western dips are more distinctly seen, larger scale, the 
second photograph (Plate xii), taken about twenty-six yards east the 
bridge and about eight feet south the centre the railroad, looking the 
same northwesterly direction along the strike. The layer, for example, 
some fifteen inches thick, that comes the level the railroad the 
picture directly below the foot the telegraph pole shows the dip un- 
mistakably. Another layer about two feet the east that one also 
pretty clearly distinguished the picture; and the edge another 
parallel layer seen about two inches, the picture, the west 
the first-mentioned layer. Besides that, the parallel edges several 
less striking layers, that can perceived even the photograph, cor- 
roborate what still more unquestionable the ground, the uniform 
southwesterly dip throughout the field the western photograph. Prof. 
Lewis’s sketch apparently covered portion this field. 

The steep southwesterly dips, then, are plain through most the 
space covered the two photographs. the ground, they are more- 
over confirmed the correspondence hollows occasioned 
softer layers the two sides the railroad, readily observed Mr. 
Harden. The dips are still more easily recognized the ground for 
some distance east the eastern photograph. Likewise, about fifty feet 
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north the western end the railroad station (and the station 
close beyond the bridge that small corner the platform can 
seen the picture, beyond the right-hand abutment) artificial 
rock exposure begins and extends nearly fifty yards westward, with un- 
mistakable dips forty degrees, south about fifty-three degrees west. 

the space, however, between the danger-post and the strongly 
marked dips the eastern half the eastern view, the structure not 
uniform, and not clearly shown the photograph, nor indeed 
easily made out the ground. Ten yards along the cutting east the 
danger-post and opposite the eastern end small stable the top 
the south side the cut, and the picture little the left directly 
beneath the right-hand telegraph pole, the rather smoothly rounded 
projecting rock mass, there small rock saddle, anticlinal, that can 
seen the ground with some care, and can even perceived the 
photograph, especially where the layers about the midheight the cut 
begin bend over from the westerly dip. Six yards further east, the 
western side the first small depression slight gully, and five yards 
west the first strongly marked southwesterly dip surface, and the 
picture almost directly below the telegraph pole, there small rock 
basin somewhat difficultly discerned the photograph, yet 
still decidedly perceptible there with little patience, particularly with 
the help strong magnifying glass, and quite visible the ground. 
The partly obscure portion the section, then, most dozen fif- 
teen yards the length the cutting; and right angles with the 
strike not more than eight ten yards; and, the photograph shows, 
apparently not the part represented Prof. Lewis’s sketch. 
appears unfortunately impossible make the dips that portion ex- 
tremely obvious photograph but the ground they can seen 
with little care, and have been distinctly recognized, not only my- 
self, but Mr. Harden, and, December, 1888, Dr. Amos 
Brown and Mr. Elverson. The place now precisely pointed 
out that can readily identified any one visiting the spot, and 
can see for himself the accuracy the description the structure. 

evident, then, that the rocks the cutting are means 
fault rock, but merely steep-dipping and somewhat folded dark gray 
and dark red beds the Gwynedd Shales, cut across sharp angle 
with the strike and much fractured with ordinary cleavage planes 
directions, and requiring for perception the structure 
observed angle not more than forty-five degrees with the railroad 
instead right angles. The chief geological interest and value the 
rock exposure, therefore, not its displaying fault otherwise 
incredible dimensions, with the unheard-of width hundred feet 
more, and with the inconceivable heave four five miles for nearly 
vertical trap dike but its showing how may sometimes little 
difficult distinguish the true bedding and dip among many confusing 
cleavage planes. The great fault, coming westward from the southern 
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edge the island-like patch rocks near Doylestown, fact 
does not through the Chalfont cut all; but nevertheless probably 
passes within hundred yards north it, shown neighboring 
rock exposures the other side the fault and changes the 
color and character the soil. There reason suppose that the 
fault, great is, heaves the least the trap dike that does probably 
exist pretty close north it; and the trap that occurs within two miles 
and half south the fault four five miles the east must un- 
doubtedly belong quite separate dike. Instead one great dike 
there seem several smaller ones not continuous nor quite line. 


Apatela. 


Radcliffe Grote, A.M. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, October 18, 1895). 


The genus Apatela has awakened considerable interest account 
the diversity types among the larve the different species. will 
seen from lists the American species, these greatly exceed 
number the European, and probably afford larger number these larval 
types while nearly all the European groups are represented North 
America, the Agrotid fauna the two continents being, often insisted 
upon me, closely related. follows that our nomenclature derived 
chiefly from European sources. may said that the Apatelide are 
difficult distinguish from the exclusive characters drawn 
from the imago. 

have only quite recently become acquainted with the extremely beau- 
tiful work Dr. Chapman, the genus Acronycta and its 
allies, London, 1893, publication which once placed its author 
among the foremost the students the new Lepidopterology, school 
which has entirely broken with the old system under which the study had 
become sterilized, and was danger passing entirely into the hands 
fanciers and dealers, least Europe. The results the New School 
may estimated the statement, that the spectres the metaphysical 
especially the former, haunted our nomenclature, have been effectually 
exorcised. have been shown composed 
families belonging less than three superfamilies: Bombycides, 
Agrotides, Tineides the results attained through phylogenetic and onto- 
genetic studies are now applied classification. 

list published these Proceedings 1883, had separated the 
three families which the Noctuide were then composed, and this 
classification the basis the catalogue published Bulletin No. 44, 
the National Museum, Washington, 1893. Recent studies Mr. Harrison 
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Dyar show, that must place Thyatiride between the 
and the Ptilodontide and divide the family Noctuide preoccupied 
name Aves which have accordingly rejected from the Lepidoptera) 
into two distinct families, upon larval structure, and 
Agrotide. 

The families adopted the new Lepidopterology may have exclusive 
characters offered the larval stage. See Mr. Scudder’s Historical 
Sketch, 103, where the statement made, that generic distinctions are 
easily traced the larva generic, then also family 
characters, since have shown that the characters upon which all our divis- 
ions are based not differ essential respects Papilio, 36,1883. The 
family has for its type Apatela aceris Europe and includes, 
besides the typical genus Apatela (Apatele, Acronycta authors), the 
genus Diphtera Hiibner, 1806 (1811), with its type orion, which genus 
our belongs. Here belong also the genera and Harrisi- 
Other genera included May, 1895, last list our 
species, are probably correctly referred here, but Raphia shown Mr. 
Dyar wrongly included and should apparently removed the 
Agrotide near Episema. The larva Leptina (Baileya) unknown 
and this stage several other genera incompletely studied, that 
there some possible necessary changes. last list had for its 
special object the fixing the generic types and the restitution the 
oldest rightful names. had changes arrangement 
propose; but may mention here, that the genera Calocampa and 
Lithomoia should classed themselves under the tribe Calocampini 
Grt., 1890, taken out the Orthosiini; while Lithophane and allies 
should not with them, but remain the Orthosiini, which group 
they naturally belong. The question whether are assign tribal 
subfamily rank these divisions the has not been 
satisfactorily solved. But the possibility division into groups 
the Agrotide now virtually admitted, against Lederer’s rejection 
all such assistance classification. More recently Hampson has 
proposed division into subfamilies. The number generic titles pro- 
posed for species the genus Apatela Europe considerable and 
their correlation with structural groups difficult task. have applied 
the names the historical method, with the result here noted. The 
subgeneric groups here proposed are unequal, and some cases, 
Arctomyscis, doubtful value. Yet there reason for their rejec- 
tion without very careful study, above all the American species 
which may throw fresh light upon their standing. the case 
the discovery the American funeralis assists the view that 
the group natural and therefore valid. The clubbed hairs are 
peculiar, reminding one the primary hairs pavonia major. 

*See Systema Lepidopterorum August 15, 1895, Since then have received 
Dr. Chapman’s papers which show the affinity the Cosside and Tortricide, the former 
family should therefore immediately precede the latter. The family 


should added the last. For this Packard quite recently proposes the suborder 
Lepidoptera 
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Gen.: APATELA 1806 (1811). 
aceris. 
(a) EUROPEAN 
Subgenera 


Triena Hiibn., 1818, type: psi; tridens, cuspis. 
Hyboma 1818, type: strigosa. 

Acronicta Ochs., 1816, type leporina. 

Apatela Hiibn., 1811, type: aceris. 

Cuspidia Chapman, 1893, type megacephala. 

Viminia Chapman, 1893, type menyanthidis. 

10. Chapman, 1893, type: 


. 


Guenée’s generic term Semaphora synonym, having 
the same type. Dr. Chapman’s objection, that Guenée did not include 
the whole group, not valid, since the rules under which the nomen- 
clator works deal with names applied any member group. 
were too much demand genera and species makers, those avant 
couriers research, that they announce once the dis- 
coveries Miller, Dyar Chapman. The distinction offered 
nearly limited the white secondaries the male. The term Poly- 
mixis Hiibn., 1818, restricted polymita L., under Chapman’s action 
taking out 1893. Upon becoming autoptically acquainted 
with find that this species passes under the name euphrasia 
North Germany. named the museum here; this 
species intended designate type the term Arctomyscis. There 
appears another South Germany, which may may 
not different. have not seen it. These types for the most part are 
fixed 1874-1876 the action should respected, unless can 
properly overturned. 


AMERICAN SPECIES. 


There are first separated, distinct genera probably, Mero- 
lonche Grt., which contains two Californian species with the type: 
spined Grt., and Grt., from the Atlantic district, with three 
Abb. and Sm. salicis Harris), which the type, 
lanceolaria Grt., and Grt. This latter genus characterized 
its pointed wings and sunken head and has European representa- 
tive. shares with Mastiphanes Lithophanoid ornamentation. 
have not been able recognize any American representatives the 
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have strictly representative species occidentalis and R., and the 
Acronicta, have probably several species, such 
and felina. Cuspidia, know none, but not unlikely that 
that have several, but the synonymy not clear, since Abbot’s 
aceris (acericola) and hastulifera are not surely made out. Guenée’s 
and Walker’s hastulifera americana Harris. Pharetra, 
have impressa and R.), and probably others. 
Arctomyscis, have sperata Grt. Viminia, know none. 
10. Bisulcia our superans Guen., must compared. comparison 
the imago alone has led the belief that are very rich species 
such morula, quadrata. But the great mass species 
must yet compared carefully with the European types and every 
effort made keep down the subgeneric synonymy. The following 
names have seems, European representatives 


11. Megacronycta Grt., 1874, type: americana (this may fall with 
the subgeneric title Apatela). 

12. Lepitoreuma Grt., 1873, type: ovata increta, hamamelis, 

13. Mastiphanes Grt., 1882, type: edolata, 
pallidicoma, lithospila. 


Lepitoreuma notable from the shape primaries and the raised 
scale. 

have said that the groups here indicated are unequal value and 
study the European species had led consider the advisability 
the larva would seem any event right that separate 
name should applied the imago near and from the pupa 
Dr. Chapman places the same group. This type brings the 
whole question species, subject full interest. 
The imagos the European and American species show recognizable 
differences, while the extraordinary larval type has maintained itself 
apparently unchanged. the Annals the Lyceum Natural 
tory, December, 1876, showed that the differences between such 
species are shown upon the upper surface the fore wings chiefly, and 
this the species are example. But Prof. Smith 
has shown that between the European Agrotis augur L., and the 
American Agrotis haruspica Grt., the most important distinction 
found the structure the male genitalia. have pointed out, this 
would prove that the pattern may more persistent 
than characters ultimate structure; since, that both these now 
separable and separated species had common origin, admits rea- 
sonable doubt. the Bul. 130, quoted Prof. Morse 
his address before the Section Biology the Am. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
1876, showed the probability that the larve Apatela had varied 
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through inheritance natural selection, influenced its surroundings 


and its habits, that the larval differences have been evolved 
natural protective law. These views have been recently more fully 
brought out Mr. Dyar. The moths the other hand have re- 
mained more uniform gray color, copying some extent the bark 
the trunks the trees against which habit rest the 
daytime. Thus was shown that the larva varied independently 
the moth, suiting itself the very different conditions under which its 
life was passed. concluded, 1876, that the immature stage 
growth has submitted independently modification. allude these 
observations now mainly show how wonderfully these larval modi- 
fications have been retained the case the American and European 
representative species, and draw attention the possibility ascer- 
taining the oldest larval type the genus, from which the others may 
have been time evolved. would seem though both protective 
forms (Bisulcia) green like the leaves, and repellant forms 
occur this same genus. The usual larval type Apatela may now 
found perhaps Pharetra, hairy, gayly colored and bristled, resem- 
bling Arctia, again with longer dorsal tufts recalling 
Notolophus. light fleecy covering silky hair Acronicta may, 
Mr. Dyar suggests, protective; brings mind the larva 
Spilosoma. One the most beautiful larve that Apatela 
aceris, the type the genus, with dorso-lateral tufts fawn-colored 
hair enclosing series bright markings the back; proba- 
bly repellant. While Dr. Chapman’s studies the give three 
principal types, seems that more are afforded, both the larval and 
imaginal forms Apatela. grouping from the imago alone will lead 
different arrangement from that the larva, the pupa. 
Thus prefer increase the subgeneric divisions this genus the 
effort fit our nomenclature the facts. Certain the groups show 
greater general correspondence between perfect insect, that 
they contain greater number species generally agreeing both 
stages, these are and Pharetra. Whether these groups the 
species have been more recently separated, suggested Dr. Chap- 
man, matter doubt, but seems reasonable suggestion. This 
view would fall with what have suggested have happened 
other cases, such Hemileuca, Datana, Phalera. There would seem 
genus which offers more interesting field the biologist 
for exploration, and the opening afforded Dr. Chapman’s work 
will guide the student our richer fauna still more important 
results, arising from his larger material. 


Museum October, 1895. 
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Joseph Rosengarten. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, November 1895.) 


Peter Rothermel, who died August 15, 1895, his eighty-third 
year, was elected member the American Philosophical Society, 
January 17, 1873, recognition his distinction artist. Born 
Nescopach, Luzerne county, Pa., July 18, 1812, came 
1820, where, after the ordinary common school education, his father 
put him studying land surveying, ignoring the boy’s decided tendency 
artistic pursuits, indicated very early age. twenty-two 
overcame paternal opposition and began study art under John 
Smith and later under Bass Otis, portrait painter. thirty mar- 
ried and settled work what was then known ‘‘Art 
Sansom street, east Eighth. From 1847 1855 was Director 
the Academy Fine Arts; 1856 went abroad for three years, 
studying Rome and other Italian cities, and England, France, 
Germany and Belgium, thus equipping himself for his profession. 
1859, his return home, was elected member the Academy and 
gave his pupils the benefit his own studies. 

Among his well-known historical pictures are Soto Discovering 
the Columbus Before Isabella the The Em- 
barkation series pictures illustrating Prescott’s 
Henry before the Virginia House Paul 
Petersburg), and Katharine and Many 
them have been engraved, thus spreading his fame and making his work 
known far and wide, that was recognized one our leading 
artists. After the close the Civil War was commissioned the State 
Pennsylvania paint picture illustrating the Battle Gettysburg, 
and this great canvas, surrounded series sketches episodes 
the battle, now hangs the State Capitol Harrisburg. 

Even his old age loved his art and was friendly critic young 
artists, making them happy his sympathy and encouragement, and 
was welcome guest all their meetings, where revived the traditions 
his own early associates—David Edwin, the engraver, storyteller 
great excellence, who set the table roar after the first round 
punch Russell Smith, Thomas Ashton, Joseph Kyle, Thomas Officer, 
Holmes—at the meetings the old Artists’ Fund, the hotel George 
street above Sixth. His old age was graceful and genial, and his memory 
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man and artist one that will long dear all who knew 
and loved him. 

The Rothermels came originally from Germany way Holland, 
the first American the name reaching Pennsylvania 1703. His de- 
scendants settled the romantic valley the Wyoming, where the 
future artist was born. turn became the father three 
one son successful member the Philadelphia Bar. The country 
home was the scene his quiet old age, where his friends, 
young and old, enjoyed his pleasant reminiscences his long and active 
life, his meeting with the great artists abroad and home, and his 
genial and kindly encouragement the younger artists was always gen- 
erously given. His visits the city and the Academy Fine Arts 
and other gathering places artists were always the occasion hearty 
greetings and modestly received the praise his numerous admirers. 

His family have short autobiographical memoir which Mr. 
Rothermel makes due acknowledgment his earliest friends, among 
them Col. Cephas Childs, himself engraver excellent taste 
and discernment, and Prof. Mapes, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, the Messrs. Edward and Henry Carey, James Claghorn, 
Henry Gibson, and others, gave him valuable and substantial 
recognition commissions which enabled him abroad and 
perfect himself the great foreign art schools and galleries. 
speaks terms generous praise Leutze and Frankenstein, 
and the warmest admiration Thomas Sully, the leading 
painter female heads this country after Gilbert Stuart, who was 
passing off the stage Sully came it. His skill, grace, color, gave 
his portraits women beauty quite his own, and some his portraits 
men are high order excellence, but most Rothermel dwells 
Sully’s charm manner, his genial nature, his sympathy for young 
artists, and the beautiful old age spent the house and the studio that 
was one the landmarks the city, just across the way from the 
rooms the American Philosophical Society, where there 
examples his work. 

Mr. Rothermel, like the late Mr. Lambdin, was elected Director 
the Academy Fine Arts recognition his excellence man, 
well his distinction artist, and worked hard for the establish- 
ment the schools that contribute much the value and importance 
the Academy. its walls hang some his early and some his 
best pictures. himself says that one them introduced copies 
the original casts the persons figuring his historical portraits, and 
justifies this far better than the fashion set Cornelius and other 
German artists copying largely from Raphael evidence admira- 
tion. Chairman the Committee Education the Academy 
labored hard elevate the standard its schools and with substantial 
success. suggested the purchase copies casts the best exam- 
ples Greek and Roman sculpture, for the use the antique school, 
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the opening the library the Academy artists and art students, and 
that public lectures art given the Academy regularly. 
elso urged improvements the life schools, and annual prizes for the 
best paintings and drawings the pupils from life, from the antique, and 
architectural subjects, and thus aided the establishment 
basis the schools that have now grown important part the 
work the Academy, and influential element thesound training 
this city. His only official recognition was his election 
Academician, honor shared with Sartain and good workers the 
cause art and art education this city. Mr. Rothermel always 
claimed that artists should have larger share the management the 
Academy Fine Arts, and thus keep pace with the great foreign acade- 
mies which the administration entrusted the leaders the various 
branches art. attributes the success numerous art associations 
New York the energy the artists their management, and 
thinks that the growth art New York largely due their con- 
stant presentation the public the best examples foreign and 
American art. writing his old age, the retirement his country 
home, dwells the want recognition artists this country, 
where art too often looked trade which requires capital, and 
against this view says, Labor the badge all our tribe, and 
amount talent genius can without it. The artist’s own love 
art his best incentive. The love nature and truth, firm determi- 
nation the best, express from his own standpoint, his own 
vision, paramount, and then spite laughter from friends and sneers 
from enemies—the artist who can stand all this, has been least true 

1856 Rothermel went abroad, armed with twenty commissions, 
secured for him James Claghorn, one his kindest, most generous 
and most constant friends. visited London, Brussels, Paris, Antwerp 
(where his enjoyment Rubens recalled story that when dis- 
paraged Rubens Neagle, and asked the latter what would say 
Eichholz, painted good picture Rubens’ from the 
was said view copy exhibited Philadelphia, and Nea- 
gle answered, said Neagle, ‘‘I would say, here 
new miracle !’’) Dusseldorf, where found Leutze hard work the 
Rhine, through Switzerland, the Italian lakes, Genoa, Venice, where 
says was taken captive its beautiful architecture, ‘‘the enemy 
the correct and Florence, where went seriously work 
the study the old masters; then Rome, where remained from 
October, 1856, June, 1858, spending some time the picturesque 
neighboring villages. painted King for Mr. Joseph Harri- 
son which went St. Petersburg, and Rubens and 
also bought Russian. met and made friends with 
Page, Terry, Chapman, Freeman, Akers, Ives, Rogers, Bartholomew, 
and with them discussed art. Orvieto met Hawthorne, eloquent 
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his shy way. Perugia, Assissi, Arezzo, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Verona and Padua, studied the great masters, and Ferrara met 
William Cullen Bryant; Florence, Powers; and each city had its 
lesson. studied Titian and Tintoretto and Paul Veronese Venice, 
and compares them with careful analysis their special qualities. Pass- 
ing Verona and Botzen and Innspruck Munich, where saw the 
works Cornelius and Kaulbach and Hess, all feeble after the great 
Italians, yet noteworthy and carefully criticised Rothermel, 
visited Nuremberg and Dresden, Leipsic and Berlin, returning way 
Strasburg Paris, where exhibited some his own pictures the 
Salon 1859, receiving honorable mention and escaping (as puts it) 
medal, because the supply was exhausted the French artists. Re- 
turning Philadelphia, Mr. Joseph Harrison gave him studio, where 
painted King (still Mr. Harrison’s gallery) first made 
sketch portrait Forrest for the head, but afterwards made entirely 
ideal, the better express his own fancy. His productions were bought 
Messrs. Clarence Clark, John Rice, Matthew Baird, Gibson, 
Fitler, Dougherty, James Martin, and thus 
was honored home. notes that Sully was reported 
have received but seventy-five dollars for his fine portrait George 
Frederic Cook, the tragedian, which thinks perhaps the 
very best life-size portrait the country.’’ his autobiographical 
memoir—only fragment—be records the fact that painted his 
Mr. studio, and his intention describing 
his preparation, his studies and his gradual progress, but unfortunately 
nothing this preserved. greatly regretted that did not 
thus put record his own story his greatest picture, that might 
printed the artist’s own analysis. The picture has place honor 
Harrisburg the Hall Trophies the State Capitol. 


Jasper and Stalagmite Quarried Indians the Wyandotte Cave. 
Mercer. 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, November 16, 1895.) 


beg call the attention the Society these objects from the 
Wyandotte cave Indiana, illustrating one the features what 
might called the comparatively modern caverns, one 
the relations the daily life the North American Indian sub 
terranean galleries the limestone. 

Before describing the specimens, from the Museum American and 


Prehistoric the University Pennsylvania, let 


that have been drawn into the exploration caves the hope 
finding the Schichten, the Germans call them, the layers 
human rubbish superposed series the.subterranean floors 
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ancient visitors, and representing epochs human habitation, some 
positive proof the antiquity man the American continent. 

Just the Drift Hunter, the oldest proved inhabitant Europe, was 
found have left traces his presence caves, just the prehistoric 
European epochs human culture, bronze then polished and 
then chipped stone, were found represented caves the super- 
position films this rubbish resting one above the other, here 
America may hope find similar evidence, exists. Ifthe 
Indian had predecessor, may expect reveal proof his presence 
some cavern not difficult discover, while the Indian were in- 
habitant geologically ancient times, ought able demon- 
strate the fact, such facts have been demonstrated before, the 
occurrence his relics associated with geologically older extinct 
animals the subterranean rubbish. 

far search the Eastern United States concerned, the 
topography the region east the Mississippi has seemed have 
important bearing the question. doubt many caves could 
eliminated from the investigation for the sake first look others 
which appeared, their position, constitute key the situation. 
The thick precolumbian forest was traversed from northeast south- 
west wooded mountain chain, and, was likely that early peo- 
ples had crossed this barrier reach the Atlantic seaboard, has 
seemed probable that the caves fronting practicable mountain passes, 
running from east west, the traversing river valleys, other words, 
would likeliest contain traces all the immigrants that passed that 
way. 

making use the. indispensable advice and assistance offered 
Professor Cope, turned our attention the two most important 
these river pathways, and after search with significant results 
the Lookout cave the Tennessee river Chattanooga, and again 
the awe-inspiring Nickajack cavern farther down stream, took for 
time our special field the longest and most practicable mountain and 
forest pass all, the New river-Kanawha-Ohio Valley. following 
this, may said that foot wanderer could, least pains and best 
advantage, proceed primitive immigrants would proceed, eastwardly 
through the forest and across the mountains the Atlantic shore. 
Starting therefore the head-waters the New river Virginia, 
advancing canvas boat down the rushing and rocky current, using 
railways where they helped us, and then wooden boats the broaden- 
ing stream when night-camping was abandoned, followed the New 
river into the Kanawha, the Kanawha through its deep gorge into the 
Ohio, and the Ohio nearly its mouth the Mississippi, examining all 
the caves and rock shelters the way. 

The time has not come describe full fairly estimate the evi- 
dence thus collected. Suffice here say, that compared with pre- 
historic Europe everything was modern, that while Europe you have 
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many cave layers, here found but one, namely, that representing 
the North American Indian, and, finally, that while Europe human 
relics the cave layers evidently reach back into geologically ancient 
times, because their association with the bones extinct animals, 
here, with two exceptions, the bones animals, cooked and eaten 
the cave visitors, were modern. other words had failed thus far 
find any evidence race mound builders antedating the Indian, 
any trace the socalled Paleolithic man, who, existed the 
eastern United States, had, strange say, avoided these caves, which 
had not only given shelter the Red Man, but, bits glass, buttons 
and leather the surface abundantly showed, had continually tempted 
the ingress the white man. 

Leaving, however, the presence older layers any Eastern caves 
settled further search, since may doubted whether 
have examined enough caves yet have banished Paleolithic man 
from the Appalachian region, let repeat that there was abundant 
evidence show that the modern Indian resorted caves, for which 
reason the Wyandotte cavern, near Leavenworth, southern Indiana, 
the right bank Blue river, about five miles from its mouth the 
Ohio, one the last caves visited our expedition, was peculiar 
interest. Though there seemed use digging its cramped entrance 
for well-defined culture layers, though the cave, its secluded position 
might have been classed among caves difficult find and therefore 
inferior promise the explorer, nevertheless its archeology, relating 
comparatively modern time, presented considerations importance, 
These referred two discoveries described some fifteen years ago 
Mr. Hovey, Newberryport, and Mr. Collet, the Indiana Geo- 
logical Survey. Before the meaning Indian jasper quarries had been 
disclosed Piney Branch and Flint Ridge, these gentlemen, together 
with Mr. Rothrock, owner the cave, had found not only that 
the Indians had quarried jasper, but that they had mined and carried 
carbonate lime (stalagmite) from deep underground recesses. 

The splinters jasper here shown were found room called 
the Palace,’’ and represent the work done Red Men, 
when, the treacherous light primitive torches, they battered off 
jasper nodules with quartzite boulders and worked down partial fin- 
ish the desired blocks. Mr. Hovey realized that certain irregularities 
the floor called till then Bear Wallows’’ were the contours 
heaps this roughly chipped débris mixed with charcoal and contain- 
ing hammer stones, the quarry refuse, fact, which the Indians had left 
behind. did, the well-battered jasper nodules protruding 
layers from the limestone walls, while, then, 1894, the chips lay 


thick under foot. But though charcoal was easy find the floor, 


the boulder hammers had all, save one, been removed, and failed 
discover finished blade even one the ruder wastrels, called 
now familiar the searcher aboriginal quarries. 
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The other discovery was that the so-called 
place where heavy quartzite boulders had been used batter away the 
side stalagmite, known the Pillar the Constitution,’’ some 
two subterranean miles distant from the entrance—a mine fact 
one the large domed chambers where several cubic yards the 
snow-white carbonate lime had been removed from the vertical wall 
enormous fluted column. 

heap splinters, from which picked these specimens ex- 
amples, showing the characteristic rectangular planes fracture, lay 
under the hollow, where not only had several quartzite hammer stones 
been found Mr. Rothrock, but pick made stag’s antlers, such 
Canon Greenwell found the subterranean galleries the Neolithic 
flint mines Grimes Graves, England such, again, Cornet 
Briart encountered underground similar workings Spiennes, 
Belgium, and such later explorers exhumed Cissbury, Eng- 
land, proving the use stag’s horns for digging the stone age, 
adaption natural convenience further suggested hoard sev- 
eral score antlers discovered Mr. Grimley’s ancestor slate 
rift Perkiomen creek, Montgomery county, Pa., where they had 
been probably stored for kindred uses Indians. Notwithstanding 
the fact that could find but one large boulder hammer the 
the proof Indian work the spot was satisfac- 
tory, and character, believed, never noticed and studied before 
the discovery the site, though cannot (on the strength obser- 
vations the growth stalactitesin the American Naturalist for De- 
cember, 1894), with Mr. Hovey, ascribe great antiquity crust 
stalagmite which partially overflows the quarried hole.* knew 
object made stalagmite among the any col- 
lection museum the United States, remained seen 
Indians did with the quarried fragments why they left somany, appar- 
ently available, pieces behind, and what kind fragments were de- 
sired. came think that was question fineness grain with 
them, and adaptability size and shape the kind object intended 
made, escape the great labor rubbing down, suppo- 
sition that appeared more probable later, when luckily found the 
other specimen here shown associated with aboriginal rubbish 
place near the entrance the cave, where evidently the Indian had 
lost after having brought from the quarry, nearly two miles away 
under ground. 

This discovery own helped elucidate the other very inter- 
esting question suggested what had seen: had the 
Indians used their distant and dangerous wanderings and their pro- 
longed quarryings the cave? question finally settled after study- 
ing numerous charred fragments the shellbark hickory, which 


Stalactites centimetres long and fifteen years old, described Prof. Franz Adami 
the American Naturalist tor December, 1894. 
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many places scattered the subterranean floors. proved, experiment 
with fresh bark outside the cave, that three four pieces foot long, 
pulled fresh from the tree and held together the hand, will burn half 
hour, making excellent torch, which consumes slowly fast, 
wanes ember bursts into flame you hold down 
wave it.* 

Two-thirds the Wyandotte cave had been unknown until 1850, 
when Mr. Rothrock, suspecting purpose wall-like arrangement 
stones the corner large passage, removed them, and his 
surprise crawled into ante-chamber, leading into the most spacious 
and beautiful the present galleries. The ceiling this low room 
then first seen was black with smoke, still is, and described 
poles, some specimens which are yet found, which appear 
have been broken from the parent stem cut charring and with 
stone tools, standing rows against the wall. Then, now, frag- 
ments charred hickory bark strewed the floor, while moccasin 
tracks, now entirely obliterated, led away many directions over 
the soft dust. one corner the ante-chamber lay then and lies still 
heap grass, sticks, bark, leaves and nuts, specimen which 
rubbish show) covered with dust and evidently placed there the 
Indians. Digging this for hour, found the little block sta- 
lagmite here shown, which specimen, believe, the ancient quarrymen 
had lost, and, for comparison with which, have brought two other 
pieces stalagmite, partly worked and polished, found one 
the cliff dwellings southern Colorado, one which almost the 
duplicate the interesting piece found the Wyandotte ante-cham- 
ber. have thus chain evidence. First, show the quarry- 
ing stalagmite the cave second, specify the kind fragments 
sometimes desired and carried away from the quarry, and third, 
show that similar fragments were polished and worked other In- 
dians other places. 

kindle the hickory bark torch, good blaze was required, and 
infer that the pile grass and sticks the ante-chamber was the rem- 
nant store fuel resorted when the torches waned relight 
was needed. Not inconsiderable must have been the danger long 
ramble the cavern with its alleged twenty-three miles galleries, 
when provided only with these primitive lights; and can imagine 
that good many precautions were taken the way shouted signals, 
comrades left behind, and watches kept over sort reserve fire 
the ante-chamber, when, venturing their lives the chance 
rude fire brand that must never allowed out, the Red Men 
quarried jasper and stalagmite the Wyandotte cave. 


had found bundles coarse grass tied with string used torches 
Indians the cave Rancho Chak Yucatan, and had seen Indians carrying blazing 
torches dry cactus stalks light them their search for water the galleries 
Loltun, another cavern the Sierra Yucatan, near Tabi. 
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Some Words from the Andagueda Dialect the Choco Stock. 
Daniel Brinton, M.D. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, Nov. 15, 1895.) 


The Andaguedas are tribe called themselves 
which means simply who wander about the 
upper tributaries the Atrato river, Colombia, South America, 
principally its right bank. They are called the Andaguedas, 
from the river that name, and from small branch the 
tribe that the subjoined vocabulary has been taken. was ob- 
tained for June last Mr. Henry Gregory Granger, the 
Capio Gold Mines, the river mentioned. carefully verified 
the words subsequently uttering them Indians other than 
those from whom learned them, and every case thus proved 
their correctness. 

describes the Andaguedas quite short stature, the males 
averaging about five feet and the females about four feet height. 
This noteworthy, other observers have spoken them taller 
than their neighbors, the Cunas. 

They are migratory, nearly naked, have few arts, but make 
pottery. Their favorite weapon the blow-gun, called them 
With this they hurl small poisoned darts, 
They are wrapped the but with fine fibrous floss make them 
fit into the tube the gun. 

The poison stated extremely virulent, fatal few min- 
utes any mammal, and without known antidote. alleged 
obtained from small tree toad, piercing him alive through 
the back, and then slowly roasting him over fire, when the poison 
exudes his surface. Into this, without further preparation, the 
sharp ends the arrows are rubbed, and, when dry, they are ready 
for use. 

Although the Andaguedas have been placed the Choco lin- 
guistic stock various writers, and myself work the 
linguistic classification the American race,* this has been the 
reports local residents, specimen their dialect having been 
printed. The brief list which now publish has, therefore, value 


The American Race; Linguistic Classification and Ethnographic Description the Na- 
tive Tribes North and South America, 176 (New York, 1891). 
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Man, 
Woman, 
Sun, 
Moon, 
Fire, 
Water, 
Head, 
Eye, 
Ear, 
Mouth, 
Nose, 
Tongue, 
Tooth, 
Hand, 
Foot, 
House, 
One, 
Two, 
Three, 
Four, 
Five, 
Ten, 
Twenty, 


etc. 


mo-hu-nah. 

bor-ro. 

tow. 

coon. 

hu’-dah. 
tay. 

ab-bah’. 
om-pay-ah. 
hoo-wah-sum-mah. 
du-eh-sah, 


Tado, 
Chami, 
Chami, 
Sambo, 
Chami, 
Tado, 
Chami, 
Chami, 
Sambo, 
Sambo, 
Sambo, 
Chami, 
Sambo, 
Tado, 
Tado, 
All dialects, 


[Nov. 15, 


its own; and the greater, recent researches tend place the 
Choco stock ina much more prominent position South American 
linguistics than had been heretofore surmised. 
ties with several the languages northwestern Brazil, and the 
close proximity the tribes speaking the isthmus Panama 
and the northern continent, promise that thorough analysis its 
words and forms will throw new light the prehistoric migrations 
between North and South America. 


Its apparent affini- 


VOCABULARY THE ANDAGUEDA DIALECT THE 


umujina. 
uera. 
jedeco. 
panea. 
boro. 
tao. 
cung. 
jinuga. 
tee. 
aba. 
quimari. 


Mr. Granger’s vocabulary the letters and syllables are assigned 
their usual sounds English, the now, 
the words introduced for comparison, the Spanish 
sounds must assigned the 

obvious that the dialect pure Choco, especially close 
the Chami and Sambo forms the tongue. 


the 
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The Linguistic Stock Central America. 
Daniel Brinton, M.D. 
(Read before the American Society, December 1895.) 


peculiar native idiom prevails—or fifty years 
ago did prevail—among the aboriginal population that portion 
the State Nicaragua where are situated the city Matagalpa 
and the towns San Ramon, Muymuy, Sébaco and others the 
department and the towns Telpaneca, Palaca- 
guina, Yalaguina, Condega, Tologalpa, Somato Grande and others 
the department Segovia. That one time extended into 
the former department Chontales proved the numerous geo- 
graphical names which remain and the traditions those 
who yet speak it. 

The people who use this idiom seem have had collective 
name theirown. have been called the Spanish writers, 
and others who have followed them, Chontales’’ and Popo- 
now fully recognized competent ethnographers 
that these terms have not, and never did have, any ethnic signifi- 
cance. They are borrowed from the Nahuatl language (spoken 
the Aztecs and others), which they are common nouns, 
meaning rude, rustic person stranger foreigner. 
Many different tribes, who did not speak Nahuatl, were called 
both Mexico and Central America. 

Mr. Squier, his description the tribes and languages 
Nicaragua, gives the location tribe Chontales,’’ and 
adds short vocabulary their language,* which enables as- 
sign them without hesitation the Ulvan linguistic stock, one 
widely different from present this paper. 

the later work Don Pablo Levy Nicaragua, the author 
informs that the Chontales spoke Maya and were descendants 
the 

the der deutschen Anthropologischen Gesell- 
for September, 1874, article based the researches 
Dr. Carl Hermann Berendt, which distinctly repudiates the use 
the term Chontal ethnic sense, and states that the Chontales 
and Popolucas Nicaragua speak various tongues, having nothing 


*Squier, Nicaragua, Its People, Scenery, Monuments, 314 (New York, 1856). 
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else common than that they are not Aztec, and, therefore, all 
were called the Aztecs foreign and barbarous. The article 
further mentions that Dr. Berendt had succeeded obtaining 
vocabulary the Matagalpa,’’ and reported that, 
while found various words identical with those neigh- 
boring tongues, saw reason believe related any 
them.* number natives speaking estimated 10,000 
12,000. 

Dr. Berendt never published any portion this material, and 
after his death came into possession. found consist 
vocabulary ninety-four words and few phrases furnished 
the Rev. Victor Noguera, priest ordained 1853, and who had 
partially learned the tongue while curate Matagalpa and San 
Jorge shortly after that date. 

studied sufficiently persuaded that Dr. Berendt was 
probably right considering tongue without genealogical rela- 
tions its neighbors, though deeply indebted them lexico- 
graphically. These neighbors, may say, were the Nahuatl 
Aztec the south, the Lencan the west, the Ulvan the 
north and the Moscan Musquito Other stocks are 
not far off, the Chortis Honduras speaking Maya dialect, the 
Xicaques the same State, and the Mangues Nicaragua. 

accordance with this view, linguistic classification 
the American race, published placed separate 
stock, giving the name Matagalpan.’’ illustrate its 
character, inserted vocabulary sixteen nouns and the first 
five this, the Appendix article pub- 
lished the Compte-rendu the Congrés International des Ameri- 
canistes 1890, concerning the true meaning the names Chon- 
tales and Popolucas and specification the diverse tribes in- 
cluded under them, inserted portion Noguera’s 

Knowing the somewhat uncertain source the material, and hav- 
ing other authority with which compare it, deemed in- 
sufficient for special study. glad say that now that diffi- 
culty has been removed, and able present enlarged and 
corrected vocabulary and brief grammatic analysis the tongue. 

giebt dasselbe keinen Anhaltspunkt fiir Schliisse auf Verwandtschaft mit 
anderen Sprachen.” 
Brinton, The American Race: Linguistic Classification and Ethnographical De- 


scription the Native Tribes North and South America, pp. 149, 342 (New York, 1891). 
Congrés International des Americanistes, Compte-Rendu VIII Session, pp. 556-563. 
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The material for this supplied article from intelligent 
instructor, Don Jeremias Mendoza, Yoloaiquin, published the 
journal Universidad, San Salvador, Central America, June 
last (1895). The discovery was unexpected, Mendoza’s 
article descriptive the Indian town Cacaopera, which lies 
the Sierra San Salvador, hundred and fifty miles from Mata- 
nor does express any knowledge that the dialect this 
mountain hamlet identical with that much the native popu- 
lation the departments Matagalpa and Segovia Nicaragua. 

The village Cacaopera the department Morazan, six- 
teen kilometers from its capital, and noteworthy for the tenacity 
with which its inhabitants have preserved the purity their blood 
and also their ancient customs, usages and language. They have 
always occupied the locality, far written history goes. Ac- 
cording their own traditions, their ancestors before the conquest 
occupied site about three kilometers the west the present 
village. spot enclosure about one square kilometer 
area still visible, within which are mounds and ruins ancient 
edifices. The ground rich fragments pottery, some bearing 
and painted figures upon their surfaces and frag- 
ments carved stones have also been exhumed. This spot 
known the pueblo viejo,’’ old town. 

These facts are important, both showing the long occupancy 
the region these people and evidence the grade cul- 
ture they attained. 

They number now about three thousand souls, most whom are 
engaged the cultivation the maguey and the manufacture 
ropes and cords from its fibres. These they color, and with them 
make hammocks, harness, halters, nets and the like, which are 
highly esteemed their neighbors. 

They are industrious and temperate, all good Catholics, course, 
but mingling with the rites the Church many strange elements 
from their ancient cult, dances and masked 
formances. 


PHONETICS. 


The sounds the tongue appear offer little difficulty toa 
Spanish student. The words furnished Mendoza are written 
according the Spanish alphabet, the only point notes being 
that the and the should pronounced forcibly. 
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The words from Noguera are the phonetic system devised 
Dr. Berendt, which, far practicable, follows the Spanish 
values. 


NuMBER. 


most American languages, the idea plurality not ex- 
pressed unless the content would insufficient convey it. 
Noguera gives duyo, two pounds. When expressed, 
the suffix hats. This apparently 
means, many.’’ The same construction the Mus- 
quito. 

This suffix appears infix pluralizing the 


Sing., caraji, he. Plur., they. 


Sing., mani-gual-ji, you. 


And probably still further incorporated the first person 
Sing., yamiji, Plur., yam-ta-ca-ji, we. 


will shown later, the plural verbs based these pro- 
nominal forms. 

The notion exclusive and inclusive plural, the dual num- 
ber, does not appear. 


GENDER. 


There seem exist but few independent words denoting sex. 
Even for and ‘‘mother,’’ the same term, amis, em- 
ployed (hence parent’’). 

Where necessary define the gender, the words, male, 
and mayrro, female, are added, g., cock 
hen. latter almost certainly the Musquito, which 
has precisely the same grammatical use and significance,* and 
compound the feminine yorra, with prefix denoting 


PRONOUNS. 


The personal pronouns are 


Thou, maniji. You, 
He, caraji. They, caragual-caraji. 


*Lucien Adam, Langue Mosquito, (Paris, 1891). 
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The possessives are 


Mine, or, kikara. 
His other’s, 


construction, the possessive pronoun the second form fol- 
lows the thing possessed as: 


hat, guapue 
Thy dish, 
Thy hair. kili 


the abbreviated forms, my, ma, thy, they are postfixed 
the nouns, forming, connection with names parts the body, 
etc., generally the case American languages. 

The personal pronouns have considerable similarity those 
the Musquito language, which are: This re- 
semblance extends also the possessives, Mus., son mine 
(my son); mita-m), hand thy (thy hand, etc.) (Adam, 
Langue Mosquito, pp. 16-18). 

The identity striking that would induce claim 
relationship between the two tongues, especially they have cer- 
tainly many other words common; but have elsewhere 
pointed out, the personal pronouns and their derivations belong 
class words which must excluded from linguistic compari- 
son for ethnographic purposes.* 


The demonstratives are 

This, 
That, 

The second these, will observed, identical with the 
second person singular the personal pronoun 

Another demonstrative, which has sometimes the sense 
definite article appended names borrowed from 
the Spanish, as, drawers (Span. kalsoma but 
not confined these, the name the cotton tree man dapan 

The suffix appears another demonstrative similar 
character, as, the girl. 


Proceedings the American Oriental Society, March, have there shown 
that there extensive physiological correlation between the sounds many words 
and the concepts they denote, that similarities identities are almost sure present 
themselves stocks wholly disconnected. 
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The numerals, given the two authorities, are 


NOGUERA. 
tibas, bas. 
burro, buyo. 
guatba. 
botarro, 


These have some affinities with the Ulvan, but also such differ- 
ences prevent from supposing that they are identical. 
CARDINAL 


These are expressed phrases this manner 


The word the term for south doubtless Spanish, these 
mountaineers probably their ancient isolation being ignorant 
the ocean. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


The subject precedes the verb and often stands apposition 


pronoun, 
Sun, goes 


The object may either precede follow the verb. 
hungry (tengo hambre), dainale (N). 


Shall cut maguey Guano sirru catjali? 
Take seat, Anda kulkane (N). 


The girl held Yorrabas dainate barrambas 


The last word, should probably analyzed 
ca-m, where postposition and possessive pronoun 
are incorporated with the noun. 

Mendoza gives the following verse, composed native youth 
Cacaopera. add interlinear translation such words 
are clear 

Field this beautiful 
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Birds many sing. 
dateale 
girl there 
die. 


Translation (of Mendoza). 
this beautiful field, 
Where the little birds sing, 
There lives young girl, 
For whom dying. 


VERBS. 


According the examples given, the general formula the 
verb is: 


Separable pronoun verbal theme temporal index inseparable pro- 
nominal suffix numerical index. 


The last mentioned required the plural only. 
The uniform personal inseparables are 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


2.—am. 


These are derived from the separable personals the processes 
suffixation and elision and the latter has been carried such 
extent that the original meaning the suffix has been lost, and the 
separable personals are now prefixed. This precisely the process 
which have many examples the Romance languages, and 
one common inflectional speech everywhere, if, indeed, 
not the origin it. 


The temporal indices are 


Present.—t. 
First past.—teal (or, tea). 
Second 
Future.—jal (jam, ja, j). 


These are subject various euphonic changes, and are ex- 
plained infixes denoting time suffixed the verbal theme and 
worn down theic lowest phonetic expression. 
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Substantive 
usual, these tongues, find true substantive verb. 


yalaca aycu caridi. 
Thou beautiful moon like. 


But ‘‘to place’’ (Span. expressed the verb 


INTERROGATIVES. 
Specimens these are 


How you do? (N.) 

Shall the river? guano yelka? 

you want work? natanji 
NEGATIVES. 


The separable term for negative guaca, no; but special nega- 
tive forms appear employed verbs, as: 


wish, 
did not wish, 


These are not clear. 


PARADIGMS. 
have (Sp. tener), dainati. 


PRESENT. 
SINGULAR. 
Thou hast, You have, dainatambira. 
PAST. 
Thou hadst, dainatedlam. You had, 
FUTURE. 
Thou wilt have, You will have, 
will have, They will have, 


weep, 
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Weep thou, 
Let him weep, gualva cariji. 


the vocabulary, the words from the list Noguera are marked 
with Those not distinguished are from the article 


SINGULAR. 


Mendoza. 


Above, ruc. 
Alcalde, huyd. 
Ant, sukale. 
Anus, 


ke=my). 


Armadillo, kisu (Ulva, 
Arrow, sista (Musquito, trisba), 


Atole, 
Ayote fruit, igua. 


Bad, ferdcaca (the root fera see 


Good and Ugly). 


411 


PRESENT. 
PLURAL. 


FIRST 


SECOND PAST. 
gualvalaguali. 


FIRST FUTURE. 


SECOND FUTURE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Weep ye, gualvatambira manigualji. 
Let them weep, 


VOCABULARY. 


Barranco, 

Basin, tapit. 

Beans, 

Beautiful, (root, yal yala; 
see Good and Bad). 

Bed, ukraske. 

Before, 

Behind, 

Below, 

Belly, puke (Ulva, bakio). 

Bench (of wood), kul. 
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Black, mulka. 

Bow, juip. 

Brasil wood, 

Breasts, tatke (tat 
Latin). 

Cat, foreign word from 

Chile, 

Church, Nahuatl word 
meaning sacred 

Cloud, ami. 

apu must mean 

Cold, 

Color, from 
Span. 

Cotton, dapan. 

Cunnus (fem.), 

Dark, 

Day, (from sun). 

Dead, 

Deer, 

Dish, 

Xicaque, soyo Lenca, sui Mus- 
quito, yul aule). 

Ear, topalke (Ulva, kupake). 

Earth, land, durri; doyu 
Maya, 

Egg, 

Enclosure, 

Enough, yalabesca. 

Eyebrows, nakila. 

kilike. 

Father amiske (given 
for both and ‘‘mother;’’ 

has mamaski, though 
the nearer relation may 
misa, 

Female, yuetya (Carib, 
Musquito, yall, where the 
frequent may appear). 


Field, plain, 

Fireband, jokane. 

Fish. yale. 

Fly, sime. 

Foot, napake. 

Good, (the root probably 
bay see Bad). 

Gourd, another kind, 

Green, (Lenca, seega, blue). 

Hair, kilima kile. 

Hamack, parri. 

Hand, panake. 

Hat, 

Hawk, assd. 

different words; may 
allied Lenca tohoro). 

Heat, guayuka. 

latter the Ulva, the 
terminal mayrro see 
Cock). 

Hillside, 

How, 

Hunger, 

Iguana, (Ulva, kasmah). 

Indian, 

Jar, 

Knee, suanke. 

Ladino, 

Leaf, (comp. Tree). 

Left, 

Little (poco), 

Lizard (garrobo), 

Maguey, 

Maize, aima (Lenca, 
ama Ulva, ham). 

Male (vir), Misa 

Man, tali. may 
allied amis, father. The 
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Xicaque, homé Lenca, amashe, 
seem related. like Ulva 

Meat (flesh), (the 
former Nahuatl 

Mezcal, 

Money, 

Much, 

Nails (of fingers, etc.), 

Nest (of bird), 

Net, guilije. 

Night, 

No, 

Nose, 

Old, 

Owl, 

Pain, 

Penis, naske. 

Person, yavirra. 

Pigeon, 

Pine tree, ku. 

Pine knot, (Nah. ocotl). 

Pitcher, 

Plantain, pa. 

Rain, guas, (Ulva and Len- 
ca, guas water). 

Red, (Lenca, sheula). 

Ridge pole, 

Right, 

River, yelka. 

Road (path), lap. 

Shore (bank), yelka-uriaka. 


Snail, 

Something, 

Soon, 

Spittle, 

Storm, 

(comp. Xicaque, pai Len- 
ca, Musquito, ualpa.) 

Sugar cane, nand. 

Sweet, yayd. 

Musquito, w.) 

Tongue, tomamke. 

Tooth, ninike (Lenca, 

Tortilla, taska (the latter 
Nahuatl, 

Tree, man. 

Turkey buzzard, ktisma. 

Ugly, fiéraba. 

Uncle, 

Wax, simila. 

White, saju (Lenca, shogo Xica- 
que, 

Wind, (Ulva, 

Woman, (Musquito, mai- 
ren). 

Work, 

Wood, 

Woods, 

Yellow, 

Yes, 

Zapote fruit, 


VERBS. 


arrive, 
bathe, idiguajali. 
carry, ydjujali. 
come, ayrdjali. 
cut, 

draw, 
drink, 


eat, 

embrace, (an embrace, 
biluka). 

niquia. 

go, also, guate. 

away, 
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down, kdnnaba. lift up, 

have (tener), sing, buta 
kill, take, sigjali. 

laugh, isnaguate. weep, 
leave, dastaira. wish, 


OBSERVATIONS THE VOCABULARY. 


Man and Woman.—The distinction between homo, vir and mas, 
and Corresponding both femina and are 
yorra and the former conveying also the notion youth 
(joven). All these words have numerous similarities sound 
others the same meaning the dialects central and north- 
western South America, the Choco especially, which 
ome muera, etc. Evidently mayrro 
nothing more than the general word for the human 
species with the feminine That the sound, this 
many other languages, associated with the human, 
explained one those physiological correlations articu- 
late speech, which have discussed elsewhere*. 

Dog and Cat.—The word for the Central American 
dialects seems generally from the Nahuatl The fol- 
lowing list shows the progressive variations 


Tequistecan, 

South Mayan dialects, 
Lenca, sui, shui, 
Xicaque, soyo. 

Ulva, sulo, 
Musquito, yul. 


these correspondences show derivation, the knowledge the 
dog, along with its name, probably was derived from the Aztecan 
stock the north. pure Mayas had wholly different word, 


*In the Proceedings the American Oriental Society for March, 
Stoll, Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala, 
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The word for most the Central American tongues 
the term for the jaguar. 

Maize and word for maize’ 
Central American tongues and has been plausibly sug- 
gested that from the Maya The Matagalpan word 
for atole, certainly the Cakchiquel for the same. 
There seems little doubt that the knowledge this food plant ex- 
tended this tribe from those Maya descent. 


several 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the above was type have received from Dr. Carl 
Sapper, Guatemala, some words from the dialect Cacaopera, 
collected 1895. add them for the sake compari- 
son. 


Man, yévira. Nose, nam. 
Woman, Tongue, ducam. 
Sun, laun. Tooth, 
Moon, Hand, pana. 
Fire, lavuale. Foot, 
Water, House, 

Head, One, dibas. 

Eye, Two, 
Ear, dupal. Three, vuatpa. 
Mouth, Four, 


these, the word for ‘‘man’’ from the same root that for 
woman those for and are probably vari- 
ants those given the while that for isa 
wholly different term. Dr. Sapper adds that present there 
native word for 


*Consult this subject the excellent monograph Dr. John Harshberger, 
Laboratory the University Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1893), The evi- 
dence given pp. 118-128. 
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The Hypenoid Moths and Allied Groups. 
Radcliffe Grote, A.M. 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, December 1895.) 


The following paper may considered conclusion that published 
this Society 1883 upon the North America. far 
the literature accessible and material allows, have considered the 
European and North American forms, wiose relationship intimate 
that stable results can never obtained from their separate study. 


Since paper above alluded to, this group has been catalogued 
1890, 1891, 1893 and 1895. the Washington catalogue (No. 44), the 
general sequence the entire family group based upon New York 
list the families Thyatiride, Noctuide and Brephide, limited 
1883, being used. 1895, separated the Apatelide dis- 
tinct family, based larval characters, and proposed designate the 
main group the owlet moths the name Agrotide, the term Noctua 
being preoccupied birds. The are shown Dyar 
structurally allied the Platypterygide and Geometride, from larval 
characters, and with this agreed. They are therefore removed from 
this series which now stands: Apatelide, Agrotide, Brephide. 
efforts clear the nomenclature and apply the oldest terms have 
endeavored bring these into conformity with the system employed 
general Systema, August 15, 1895, have shown 
that the terms Macro’’ and apply certain characteristics, 
designated Speyer and Chapman, which can trace through long 
series even Papilio showing characteristics, the pupal 
waist. However useful and necessary study these characters 
phylogeny, they should rejected from the nomenclature 
groups. The terms are generally little understood that they have 
been applied quite recently index relative size. replace the 
term Microlepidoptera, sense, that Tineides for the 
superfamily. 

There remains here for note certain changes the 
since last list. The genus Harrisimemna Grote turns out, ex- 
pected, belong the and should there referred. The 
genus Raphia, from Dyar’s observation the larva, must removed 
from the the Hadenini. seems allied the Euro- 
pean Episema, but have not seen the Spanish species Raphia, nor 
compared the American forms with the European genera question. 

The genera Calocampa and Lithomia (Lithomoia) should referred 
the tribe Calocampini Grote, while the genus Lithophane Xylina 
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authors, not Xylena Hiibner, Ochsenheimer, Treitschke) should 
left with the Orthosiini. The species referred Oligia 
should placed under Monodes Guen., with the type nucicolor 
colora). The species congeneric with the European Oligia strigilis, 
which have undoubtedly several North America, remain 
separated from the species listed under Helioscota. Miana Stephens 
considered synonymous with Oligia, and having the same type. For 
the genus Pyrophila, propose the tribal term The genus 
Amphipyra Ochsenheimer, iv, 70, 1816, contains tragopoginis, tetra, 
livida, cinnamomea, pyramidea, perflua (pyramidina), spectrum. The first 
six species are taken Pyrophila 1806 (1811), and thus spectrum 
becomes the type. This conclusion can only affected rejection 
Pyrophila, for which know reason. about time 
that subjective opinions, preferences, were abated the study the 
the Lepidoptera. The genus Plusia, given Ochsen- 
heimer, iv, 89, contains and eighteen other species, includ- 
ing Hiibner’s type, This author cites and those who 
refuse follow this example are accessory the alienation Hiibner’s 
literary property. Ochsenheimer’s genus contains incongruous material. 
attempt sort the species Plusia authors follows, having mainly 
European material examine: Plusia Hiibn., type also zosimi, 
chryson, (wroides Sm. error), bractea, metallica, 
deaurata. Panchrysia Hiibn., with the type probably 
not different. Perhaps different, but slightly group, Chrysaspidia 
1818, with the type also putnami, venusta 
(striatella). Agrapha Hiibn., unless the type unknown me, 
synonymous with Plusia. Then comes Autographa 1818, with 
the type gamma, also precationis, rogationis (dyaus), pseudogamma, 
circumflexa, ou, fratella, mappa, gutta, V-argenteum, Euchalcia 
Hiibn., type also modesta, uralensis, de- 
cidedly different type Polychrisia with the type moneta proba- 
bly here belong conchis and C-aureum. The American species remain, 
have said, over. indicate only Chrysanympha Grt., with 
the type, furmosa Grt. The genus Xanthia Ochsenheimer, iv, 82, 
1816, includes and sixteen other, often dissonant, species. This 
author cites Hiibner, and would apparently include his type under 
Under Cosmia, id. 84, Ochsenheimer includes V., 
which paleacea stated, also abluta, trapezina, 
pyralina. this genus Ochsenheimer also cites Hiibner, 
and includes his type evident that the species Xanthia 
have been greatly confused possibly the similar names, relating some 
shade yellow these moths, together with the perfunctory 
affix, has assisted prevent identification. Not without reason have 
protested, following Guenée, against duplication specific titles this 
group just discover that proposal one time take nictitans 
the type Apamea, had its origin mistake the species cited 
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this name under Apamea, which not our common 
Gortyna nictitans, but species Oligia. Although Ochsenheimer 
identifies under Cosmia, the fuloago Hiibner, with paleacea, there 
necessity here for assuming that the the Tentamen really 
this latter species. the interest the synonymy assume the fulvago 
the Tentamen refer the fulvago Linné, the cerago Fabricius, 
which given name the type Xanthia. 

Tribe Scolecocampini Grote, 1890. this group, Mr. Smith 
refers the genus Pseudorgyia Harvey, with its type, There can 
objection this reference, and the genus may follow the genus 
Eucalyptera, page 74, list 1895. Apparently allied Cilla 
and Amolita, the following may find there place the same tribe 

Oxycilla, not spinulated anterior unarmed front 
smooth palpi exceeding the head about its own length, flattened, 
obliquely ascending. The venation could not examined the primaries 
are wide, not narrow Doryodes, the accessory cell present. 

Oxycilla tripla Grt. Pale straw-colored, dusted with dark the 
outer terminal half primaries the female. medium and 
outer, wavy, very faint brown line the first these oblique beyond 
middle cell, the outer line beyond end cell, about one-third 
the distance the margin. Another line half way between this and the 
margin female only, ground color; male with inward faint 
shaded brownish border. Fringe the darkest part the wing, preceded 
faint narrow terminal brown venular dashes. Secondaries shaded 
with brownish especially outwardly. Types coll. under 
the name tripla Grote. studies the species were interrupted 
the state health, and left with the name attached the 
specimens under which quoted Mr. Smith, the Catalogue 
1893. This and the following were among the Arizona the 
collection, and their relation Rivula, which also referred here Mr. 
Smith, not 

Zelicodes linearis Grote (Litognatha). The female type was referred 
doubtfully the Deltoid genus and Mr. Smith rejects 
from the group. The characters Zelicodes agree with Oxycilla, till 
come the palpi. These are shorter, scarcely compressed, the termi- 
nal joint minute. indebted the kindness Mr. Harrison 
Dyar for notes the species which enable publish them. The 
relationship these small, frail, pale colored forms, which have super- 
ficial resemblance the and cannot fully made 
out until material accumulated for dissection. have described the 
structure and neuration our Eastern Cilla distema quite fully, also 
Amolita Am. 99, 100, 1880). seems that can 
hardly include Rivula with this type. According Mr. Smith 
the accessory cell and vein the primaries arises from the sub- 
costal some the Deltoid The value the characters 
vein the secondaries has been impeached Mr. Smith when used 
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correcting his reference Cerathosia the Arctiide, need not 
detain here. The hind wings Rivula agree, according Smith, 
with the Mr. Tutt, his Stray Notes the 
may dismissed example the fact that neurational characters 
should not too literally interpreted. But Dr. Chapman writes that 
Rivula not Deltoid, and positively not belonging the Pseudoip- 
side from which may say the shape the wings de- 
cidedly removes it. Since not willing place the same tribe 
with Cilla, from the details neuration, may separately placed 
the new tribe, Rivulini The relationship Oxycilla and Cilia 
Rivula must left for future study. publish the names here they 
have been cited catalogues. such unpublished names mine are 
now exhausted. 

kindly sent Mr. William Schaus, occurs the men- 
tion genus Alibama,’’ which not recognize and cannot trace. 
has the same derivation Alabama Grt., 1805, and different, then 
the latter may called Thespecies Orthosia purpurea, No. 
779, wrongly written perpura. crispa Harvey variety this, 
then most certainly worthy the varietal name. really not 
know what varictal names are for, they are not employed 
designating forms distinct appearance specialis and 
lump these under common title ignore category facts which 
our nomenclature was invented designate. The black, suffused speci- 
mens olorina from the Hy. Edwards col- 
lection, now charge Mr. Beutenmiiller the American Museum, 
Central Park, should bear the label var. Grt. 

page the Catalogue, Mr. Smith says: the British 
Museum, Mr. Butler has placed lightly marked specimen Grt., 
with typical and has published them There are 
several other criticisms Mr. Butler’s determinations similar effect, 
but have never seen Mr. Butler’s papers, and since Mr. Smith has ap- 
parently corrected these mistakes, far the North American species 
are concerned, they need not entered upon here. There only one 
these instances which possible Mr. Butler correct, the identity 
our North American Agrotis with Hb., from the Alps. 
have not compared specimens and the figures the latter not recall 
and this term may have been misapplied Mr. Butler, give the 
genus from the Verzeichniss 


CHERA. 


1818 Verzeichniss, (this first 
species has hairy eyes and aberrant Mamestra from the Alps and 
Siberia), (lucernea), renigera (these three names apply distinct 
species Agrotis from the Alps, Austria, Russia and Hungary, all un- 
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known me, and whether they belong the subgenus Carneades, 
whether Chera has been restricted any one these cannot say), 
templi (this latter the type Dasypolia There mention 
under Chera. 


1818 (1816-1822). Hiibner, Verzeichniss, 210. This 
term has priority over Chera, the latter restricted the contents 
which are Agrotis sp. seems, the surface, that Mr. Butler’s use 
Chera should changed Rhyacia, but whether these five species 
Agrotis belong the same subgenus not certain. event can 
birivia the type Chera. make reference type either 
these names, leaving the matter those who have the material and the 
literature. have not examined these gray Alpine species see they 
share the clypeal tubercle Carneades. stated me, there are 
primarily three structural types Agrotis. Front smooth, fore 
unarmed, Front smooth, all the armed. Front tuberculate, all 
the tibie armed (Carneades). have never doubted, when the clypeus 
was properly examined, that species belonging genus Carneades 
would found Europe, but the first detect the character and 
insist upon comparison all the forms establish these divisions. 
There are many names that Carneades can hardly pre- 
served, would almost miracle. But falls wish have dis- 
tinctly understood that based genus upon character, and 
that Mr. Smith’s statement that was founded in- 
correct assertion. distinctly oppose the use modifications the 
genitalia being generic importance (of themselves sufficient sup- 
port generic titles) the for reasons already fully given else- 
where. 

Finally, with regard Fruva obsoleta, have recorded variety. 
very distinct from fasciatella, being perfectly plain, and Mr. Smith’s 
remarks upon show that has made but superficial examination 
types, Catalogue, 302. the contrary, found structural differences 
between the Can. and seems that should consider 
distinct species, these observations mine are properly contra- 
dicted. any case easily recognized form and should have 
distinct name. 


stated 1883 there are, roughly speaking, two distinct types 
the lines the primaries are not distinctly continuous over the seconda- 
ries, which are thus more less marked, Euclidia and 
Catocala the Ascalaphini the hind wings have the general color, but 
the lines fore wings are usually wanting, this feature fails Pleonectyp- 
tera pyralis aberrant which has been referred the Her- 
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miniini from the leg structure figured the 
second the lines are continuous, the resemblance the Geometride 
marked, not only the rivulous lines, but general color, and even con- 
tour. the same time the resemblance between aberrant geometrid 
moths the European fauna, such meniata and plumbaria, with North 
American Euclidiini striking have induced figure our 
species Geometride this author also refers our Arctia rubicundaria 
the Geometrid genus Crocota. Examples the second type ornamenta- 
tion are Thysania and Pheocyma Homoptera). the Thysaniini the 
extreme limits size within the.Order reached the fore wings are 
greatly elongated, the body vestiture lies close, the eyes are head 


palpi well developed, while the large lateral expansion the wings 


fit the moths for extended flights. Thysania and Letis are wind-visitors 
over our territory from intertropical America; Erebus may breed 
Texas Florida, Arizona and the Southwest. The name the tribe 
cannot taken from Latreille’s genus, Erebus, since becomes this 
case duplication the title the diurnal group which Erebia Dal- 
man typical, have arranged the tribes comparative characters 
the moths, but classification seems also possible upon the prolegs the 
larve, which vary number from twelve sixteen. The observation 
made the larva Apatela repeated Prof. Brooks cer- 
tain Crustacea, which free prolonged larval life has brought 
about modifications which have reference the life the adult, 
that the differ among themselves more than the adults But 
the the prolegs the especially the Boleto- 
biini, where reaches its maximum Boletobia and Aventia, would 
seem phylogenetic importance. The larva Catocala seems 
mimic bark branchlets, thus like that the Geometrid genus, Eubyja. 

Tribe Euclidiini, type glyphica, Euclidia, 
Drasteria, Dysgonia (type and here suspect belong 
our smithit consobrina concolor), Panula, Agnomonia, Poaphila 
(type Phurys, Parallelia, Phoberia, Celiptera (Litomitus). 

Tribe Melipotini, Synedoida (Cissusa may belong the preceding), 
Melipotis (Bolina), Litocala, Syneda, Cirrhobolina. The 
genera Hypogramma, Capnodes and Agassizia are unknown tome. 
distinction between these two tribes may difficult. 

Tribe Eulepidotini, type Palindia, Eulepi- 
dotis. 

Tribe Stictoptera, Magusa. 

Tribe Ascalaphini, type Ascalapha lunaris: Ascalapha, Strenoloma, 
Siavana, Panopoda carneicosta are not varieties, but distinct 
species), Fagitana (Pseudolimacodes), Argillophora, Remigia, Pleonec- 
typtera, Antiblemma, Anticarsia. 

Tribe Catocalini, type Catocala Catocala, Andrewsia, 

Tribe Ophiderini, type Ophideres Euparthenos, Ophideres. 

Tribe Toxocampini, type Toxocampa, Eutoreuma. 
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Tribe Thysaniini, type Thysania agrippina Thysania, Letis, Erebus. 

Tribe Pheocymini, type Pheocyma Zale, Pheocyma, Pseudan- 
thracia, Campometra (Eubolina), Trama, Pericyma, Selenis, Yrias, 
Homopyralis, Matigramma, Spargaloma. 

Tribe Pangraptini, type Pangrapta decoralis: Zethes, 
Pangrapta, Sylectra. The distinction based the character 
the angulated wings; Sylectra has remarkable antennal structure 
and vague resemblance 1809 Latreille refers 
Herminia. 

Tribe Hexerini, type the single genus Hexeris, from 
tropical Florida. 

Tribe Boletobiini Boletobia, Aventia, Dyaria, Acherdoa. 

correlation these tribes with Guenée’s families part possible, 
but since not regard these groups family, even subfamily 
value, not necessary attempt it. 


This group classed 1890 subfamily the Agrotide 
under the name corresponding modification the previous 
terms, Deltoides and Latreille and Guenée. The name Del- 
objectionable, however apposite, there being genus the 
name from which could derived. shall therefore call the group 
from Hypena, the typical genus group, which called 
some writers the English term, allusion the 
projecting labial palpi. These hypenoid moths form 
tolerably compact and very interesting group, from the usual strong ex- 
pression sexual characters. 1890 divided into two 
tribes, Herminiini and Hypenini, and these are here retained, Mr. 
Smith’s Heliini the not being sufficiently distinct, since the male character 
drawn from the first joint the front feet analogous the other modi- 
fications the appendage the The term itself could not 
retained any event, since derived from the generic term Helia 
Guenée, which not only synonym, but preoccupied also. 

conclusions upon study the literature the subfamily 
are here given 


POLYPOGON. 
1802. Schrank, Boica, ii, 162: barbalis, tentacularis. 


The type must taken although have thought the con- 
trary opinion tenable but seems follow from Latreille’s subsequent 
action, rather the accepted interpretation his action 1805. had 
supposed, recently and from the quotation 1802 Herminia the 
Washington Catalogue, that Latreille’s generally accepted term might 
really earliest inthe group. But this not the case, and Polypogon 
Schrank the first. would, indeed, better consider tentacularis 
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the type, but see remarks under Herminia, which explain the con- 
fusion between the two species, barbalis and tentacularia (tentacularis). 
Under this restriction Polypogon, the later term Erpyzon Hiibn., 1806, 
falls synonym. 


HERMINIA. 


1809. Latreille, Gen. Crus. Ins., Tome iv, 228: Herminia barbalis Latr., 
Hist. nat. des Crust. des Insectes, tome xiv, 227; Crambus bar- 
batus Or. tentacularis rostralis Latr.; Cr. rostratus 
Fab.; Cr. proboscidens, ensatus 
ericata Cram., Ur. Bosc., sagitta Fab., 
Phal. orosia Cram. Antenne ciliate aut subpectinate 
uno lexu infra incrassate aut medio 


From this only clear, that Latreille considered the 
and tentacularia (tentacularis) the the same species. Also that 
did not consider Hypena and several other genera, Sylectra, 
Hyblea, etc., distinct. Only the general reputation his work (pub- 
lished Paris) seems have floated his term this has been 
used later, Lederer, Standinger, etc., and good authorities the sense 
that tentacularis was typical. 

The original citation for this genus Latreille, Hist. Nat. Crust. 
Insectes, xiv, Par. xiii, This work not the library 
the university, and cannot again consult the moment. But the 
citation above, given Latreille four years later, his original work, 
tentacularis Mr. Smith gives: 1802. Latr., Gen. Crust. iii, 
think this citation must have been copied Tome iii 
contains Hymenoptera. does not then follow that Mr. Smith has ex- 
amined all the works catalogued him although such examination is, 
Mr. Smith truly says, the basis good work any science, this 
implies knowledge what has been done the past. But think that 
the works not examined Mr. Smith might have been specially marked. 
not know where 413,’’ was obtained ‘‘iv, 2281,’’ seems 
exaggeration citation above, 228,’’ and would argue the 
existence rather voluminous work. 

Latreille’s diagnosis, above given, must lead consider either 
balis tentacularia the type the genus Herminia. have proposed 
take tentacularia, because there apparent impediment this 
course, and does not disturb the accepted Continental nomenclature. 
The earlier Polypogon founded and tentacularia regarded 
distinct species Herminia founded primarily and tentacu- 
laria regarded (incorrectly) the same species. According this view 
Erpyzon Hiibn., and Pechipogon Lederer, nec Hiibner, are synonymous 
with Polypogon Schrank; term which has been unaccountably 
neglected. the Mr. Smith adopts previously ex- 
pressed opinion, that tentacularia the type Herminia. clear 
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that the European species must revised. They fit everywhere with 
the American. The question further narrowed the apparent fact 
that and tentacularia are types and sole species; they stand 
alone themselves, none the species heretofore associated with 
them having strictly the same structure combination characters. 
Were their generic distinction not admitted, the term Polypogon would 
have used for combined genus, and Herminia bedropped. Should 
Polypogon preoccupied, then the combined genera would take the 
name Herminia, since this earlier than Erpyzon Hiibner. 


1806 (1811). Hiibner, barbalis. This sole species and 
therefore type. 


The term, being later than Schrank’s Latreille’s, falls before either. 
could only used the case, that and tentacularia being 
held belong distinct genera, Schrank’s term for the former proved 
unavailable. 


1816 (1825). Verzeichniss, 344: tarsicrinalis error), 
tarsiplumalis, grisealis, devialis. 
This term might have been used instead Zanclognatha Lederer, 
since this author refers devialis Herminia, and includes all the rest 
term. discussion the type follows later. 


PECHIPOGO. 


1816 (1825 ?). Hiibner, Verzeichniss, (plumigeralis error), 
This name, altered Pechipogon, erroneously used Lederer and 
Staudinger for unknown me, may the type. 


1816 Hiibner, 339 emortualis, circulata. 


For this name type. Guenée takes out the 
type Sophronia, which Speyer wrongly records synonym 

The following attempt arrange the Palearctic species. Unfortu- 
nately have only part the European and American specimens 
the moment for study 

Male antenne thickened nodose, palpi recurved, fore legs modi- 
fied and tufted: Zanclognatha tarsiplumalis, tarsipennalis and the Ameri- 
can species. 

Male antenne not thickened, palpi recurved, fore legs modified and 
tufted grisealis, Grisealis may type. 

Male with very short pectinations, palpi the male bent 
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upwards, the female extended, shorter than accessory 
cell aborted. There apparently only one species Polypogon barbalis. 

Male antenne specialized with long pectinations continuous base 
palpi long, extended forwards both sexes, terminal joint recurved fore 
legs untufted. There apparently only one speeies Herminia tentacu- 
laria. 

Male with lengthy pectinations, specialized basal third, 
thence the base with pectinations obsolete palpi extended forwards 
slightly bent: absorptalis (nubilifascia), cribrumalis. The 
genus Sisyrhypena retained distinct upon the wing shape, pattern 
and color. Pallachira apparently only different ornamentation, 
and may united with Litognatha, retained distinct matter 
convenience. not know gryphalis crinalis, and cannot make out 
whether they belong Chytolita not. 

Male antenne not specialized, pectinate fore legs tufted palpi ex- 
tended, variable length Philometra metonalis, 


1802. Schrank, Fauna Boica, ii, 163. Proboscidalis, rostralis, palpalis. 

rostralis. 

1874. Grote, List Am. Noct. Buff. S., 52. Takes 
type. 

find objection literature this course; the date wrongly given 
1874 1801 possibly the term older than Schrank’s work, 
but have not traced it. The Californian species are typical 
resembles more nearly The genus, established 
Lederer, contains incongruous material. 


terriculalis. 
Lederer 1857 uses this term for fontis alone, which thus becomes 
type. 
Grote, List Am. Noct. Bull. Buff. Designates 
crassalis fontis) type. 


Hiibner’s crassalis referred obesalis but distinctly 
quotes Fabricius, species, which fontis, the Verzeichniss, the true 
crassalis Fabr. becomes type. 


MACROCHILO 
1816 345. Tentaculalis, proboscidalis, rus- 
ticalis, cribralis. 
Tentaculalis taken Polypogon proboscidalis (see Grt., List, 1874, 
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52) possibly belongs Meghypena cribralis (cribrumalis), perhaps, 
Litognatha (see ante); there remains rusticalis Zutr., 375-6, type 


(1811). sole species and therefore 
type. 

1875. Grote, Bull. Buff. Soc. Nat. ii, 223. Uses this generic name 
for interpuncta and refers salicalis the type. 


1893. Smith, Cat. 384, uses this term for interpunctaand rufa, and 
refers Verzeichniss, 339, for the generic term but incorrect, 
the Verzeichniss there genus the name; the latter 
there employed only the plural form Stirps 
The following the Verzeichniss name for salicalis 


COLOBOCHYLA. 


1816 (1825?). Hiibner, Verzeichniss, 344. sole species and there- 
fore type. 
The name falls before has only been used Zeller 1872. 
synonymous, Zeller writes Colobochila correction spelling. 


The Ilypenoid Moths North America and Europe are closely related, 
much so, that the American collector found the European species 
upon his home excursions the field, they would hardly present him 
form unrelated what already knew. Conversely but few gen- 
era out the American fauna which would strike the European collector 
Perhaps the Southern element the American fauna, 
genera with coil hair the male with sharp apices pri- 
maries, the strangest such odd formsas Palthis, Dercetis, Eulint- 
neria, which have analogues Europe. The mass forms resemble 
each other the two worlds and here the new remarkable for its 
excess species, Bomolocha. species occur freely, 
Bomolocha baltimoralis, americalis, The 
occurrence distinct species typical Hypena California belongs 
the same class facts the occurrence Siturnia, and have offered 
probable explanation for this feature geographical distribution the 
order. 

Genera should, ideally, contain species which the evidence 
that they are phylogenetically connected time. When study the 
divergence representative species are met with the fact that the pat- 
tern ornamentation and then the color have persistency superior 
details structure, as, for instance, the forms the genitalia. Genera 
are opinionative certain degree with species they have 
naturally less fixity. Thus the importance deciding upon particular 
species the type the generic title becomes obvious. Without this 
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guide, approximate uniformity attainable our systems nomen- 
clature. selecting generic characters, more stress should 
laid those not affected special needs the struggle for 
existence. Such are more liable modification, while each modification 
variation, working given direction and correlated with habit, 
temporarily fixed inheritance. must the working this law 
distinctively that species exist. Variation may called forth natural 
selection, dynamic forces, but only heritable characters can persist. 
Reversion, have said elsewhere, only inheritance distance. 
When inheritance has rendered permanent for time new modification, 
does not eradicate all trace former equally and relatively permanent 
states the past history the organism. Given conditions some way 
resembling the former, which produced older modification, then the 
tendency bring the older modification the surface. follows 
from the observations already made, that all the cells are essentially re- 
cipient. long, then, genera are not based upon characters phy- 
logeny, they will remain matters opinion, again convenience. 

the there tendency the males develop extraor- 
dinary secondary These are not confined single organ, 
but affect the appendages general. These structures are partly useful 
the insect and adaptive and are rather specific than generic value. 
For generic characters should clearly chosen from those not favoring 
the idea that they have arisen from change habit from the tendency 
produce extraordinary structures given direction. The usual sex- 
ual differences the moths, pectinated and simple antenne, here extend 
other regions the body none the they similar morphologi- 
cal importance. The are modified Zanclognatha, Chytolita, 
Renia, Bleptina; the palpiin Palthis; the wings Plethypena and Gabe- 
rasa. But the most common and extraordinary variations are presented 
the structure the front pair legs. these features have been 
fully described the late Revision Mr. Smith for the American 
species, and calling attention them, the object here suggest that 
their value uniting species under one genus may overestimated. 
Species which present similar ornaments the anterior legs, but which 
show other, apparently minor, because striking differences, other 
parts the body, should not congeneric necessity. 
The tendency the group present exaggerated tuftings the front 
legs, abortion the front tarsi, may exhibited along different im- 
mediate generic lines descent. So, Sisyrhypena, the peculiar 
form and are quite sufficient authorize different genus 
from Litognatha. opinion the strange pattern Pallachira might 
allow separate generic title. 

Among the forms which have been incorrectly referred the present 
group Nycteola (undulana). Dr. Chapman writes me, that 
the egg very much the same that bicolorana. That is, 
like Acronycta egg, but flatter and with more numerous ribs. The 
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larva has similar feet Pseudoips, flat, seal-paddle much 
more active than Pseudoips and makes web, giving color the old ref- 
erence the moth the Tortrices. The cocoon and pupa have much 
resemblance those Pseudoips. may add, the shape the wings 
and the venation offer peculiar characters. There seems little doubt 
that the moth not Hypenoid, nor would consider Agrotid all. 
fact prefer consider Nycteola neither Pseudoips nor Agrotid, 
but representing distinct family, oscillating between the Pseudoipside 
and Chlamyphoride. Iam inclined some stress geographical 
distribution these matters. The and the Anthroceride are 
peculiar the Old World, just the and perhaps the La- 
cosomide are exclusively American. But Rivula and Nycteola are clearly 
descended from the same preglacial fauna with our other American 
representative forms. seems probable that the Europe 
appeared different epoch upon the scene their present distribution 
and were not included the preglacial arctic fauna the time its dis- 
integration the first Ice Period. 

The study which Dyar kindly communicates upon 
undulana (revayana) bears out its relationship Pseudoips and narrows 
its claim considered distinct family still more. this the 
larva Nycteola tubercle remote from behind the spiracle 
nearly so, the subprimary rete present, leg plate instead tubercle 
vii. The larva thus clearly belongs the superfamily Agrotides. The 
sete are single, secondary ones and the legs are normal. Nycteola 
Some the Arctians and Lithosians have the warts degenerated 
single rete, but Mr. Dyar detects evidence degeneration Nycteola. 
the moth the resemblances lie with the The venation 
similar, especially the stalking veins the origin hind 
wings; and from cell fore wings. rely the shape the 
wings, the minor differences neuration, the somewhat different larval 
habit sustain the family rank. The palpi, very different from Pseu- 
doipside, approach the seems likely that the 
three groups are related, but have separated long ago perhaps the 
Miocene, certainly long before the Ice Period. They appear strange 
elements when associated now one and are best 
kept apart our classifications. The genus Sarrothripa Curtis 
synonym Nycteola Hiibner, 1806 (1811). 

the Canadian 158, 1895, have criticised the methods 
employed Mr. Smith identifying the types’’ the late Mr. 
Walker the British Museum. The immediate occasion was the iden- 
tification Acronycta cristifera Walker with and 
believe evidence decisive. Further instances error are offered 
Mr. Smith his recently published Revision. page 392 
the Catalogue, Mr. Smith reports the result the examination 
the Hypena (?) ideusalis Walker, and positively identifies with 
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citata, referring the latter synonym. page 108 the 
Revision Mr. Smith says, contradiction studies the British 
Museum found specimen which took the type ideusalis Walker, 
and which considered the same citata Grote, and referred 
catalogue. Mr. Butler writes, later, that this that Walker’s 
species not Hypena. The description somewhat bears out Mr. 
Butler’s statement and have apparently made some mistake, though 
how cannot The italics are mine and render any further 
comment since the whole matter proves assertion, that 
the identifications were made occasion, perhaps generally, without ref- 
erence the descriptions the Lists. Since Smith admonishes 
Walker’s identifications, even his own species, are entirely un- 
trustworthy,’’ and since Walker’s have type labels and his 
peculiar methods describing have been disclosed Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Butler, since, finally, these have been shifted non-specialist 
the group and are longer Walker left them, there ground for re- 
jecting Mr. Smith’s identifications, supported the fact, that Mr. Smith 
admits two them this group erroneous. But what need 
working nomenclature, and would not impede the attainment this 
result needless opposition, having been one the earliest working 
lepidopterists hold that Walker’s badly founded names should ac- 
cepted properly founded. should not per force apply his 
badly founded names merely rid our lists unidentified descriptions. 
referring Homoptera herminioides emula, this subfamily, Mr. 
Smith has laid himself open the charge. 

give now reasons full for rejecting Hormisa used Smitb. 
First copy the description from the Lists: Hormisa (xvi, 74). 
Male. Body slender. Frontal tuft prominent, acute. Proboscis very short. 
Palpi long, slender, compressed, slightly pilose, obliquely ascending, third 
joint lanceolate, less than half the length the body. Antenne 
pectinated, about half the length the body. Thorax squamous with 
closely applied hairs. Abdomen extending rather beyond the hind wings. 
Legs slender, bare hind with long spurs. Wings moderately broad. 
Fore wings rectangular tips, rather oblique and hardly along the 
exterior 

From this description certain that absolutely contradicts Litog- 
natha every essential point given and here italicized me. Litognatha 
has lengthily pectinated with specialized nodose processes 
basal third. The legs male are not bare, but very remarkably tufted 
the male, which sex Walker describes (see figure and original de- 
scription) the last joint the palpi not lanceolate the thorax not 
clothed with closely applied the fore wings are not 
lar tips,’’ but pointed. But, each and the above statements, 
the diagnosis agrees with emula americalis, and this exactly 
the which contradicts Litognatha. certain that Walker 
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clature that generic title, defined description, cannot applied 
species which this definition absolutely contradicts. therefore, 
reason and under the rules reject Hormisa applied Litognatha and 
refer itas synonym Epizeuxis. look with confidence that 
action will sanctioned lepidopterists both America and Europe. 
appears without doubt since the application generic 
title must not contradicted the generic definition. 

While the generic title, Hormisa, thus clearly rejected, in- 
clined adopt for the species. The description incomplete 
and contradicts nubilifascia the interior line 
species wanting usually, when present fine The reniform 
cannot described brown, punctiform ;’’ represented two 
black dots merely. The descriptions the lines secondaries not 
agree with Agreement shown the description the ex- 
terior and submarginal lines fore wings, the fact that the upper sur- 
fuce given paler than mention made the discal dots. 
not impossible that Mr. Smith has made some mis- 
take, arising from subjective desire break down names, the 
case But content myself here with rehabilitating gen- 
eric title and leave the matter the species the decision later wri- 
ters who will judge the whole case without feeling. seems prob- 
able that Walker, after describing his genus from specimen Epizeuxis, 
removed this type, but not before was seen Grote and Robin- 
son 1867, and that the species absorptalis was really described him 
under generic diagnosis previously and disconnectedly drawn up.* His 
persistent use Hormisa for other species Epizeuxis would thus ex- 
1867, there was apparently mach more mixing species un- 
der one name than now comes out after Mr. Butler has the 
over, and Mr, Smith has ‘‘taken’’ them for 

1867, pointed out the fact Mr. Walker, standing with him over 
the drawers, which was still ‘‘arranging,’’ that number in- 
stances had more than one species under title, and nervously ad- 
mitted the fact. was then but young tyro and knowledge our 
species was slight. had previously sent Mr. Walker least one hundred 
species for comparison, and have his determinations’’ yet, which even 
the time, surprised and set thinking. Walker and 
Guenée, believe neither them, furthered the work American 
their descriptional publications. 


Consult the account methods working, Cat., 1893, p.7. This 
Hormisa exactly. European lepidopterists would never agreed accept 


p.8, where Mr. Butler has marked specimens which considers” 
pes. 
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Family 
Family type segetum. 
Subfamily Grote, 1895. 
Subfamily type: Hypena rostralis. 
Latr., Guen., Grt., 1890.) 
Tribe Herminiini Grote 1890. 
Tribal type: Herminia tentacularis. 
Herminiini Smith, 1895.) 


Gen. Grt., 1874. 
Type: lubricalis. 
lubricalis Geyer. generally Can. California. 
phealis Guen. (Helia). 
surrectalis Walk. (Bleptina). 
var. occidentalis Sm. 
Grt. Canada Middle States. 
denticulalis Harvey. Canada Texas. 
rotundalis 
rotundalis Walk. (Hormisa). 
borealis Sm. (Helia). 
French (Pseudaglossa). 


2 


Gen. Hiibn., 1818 (1825 
Type: 
Walk., 1859.) 
unnamed section. 
majoralis Sm. Middle States. 
herminioides Walk. (Homoptera). 
emula Hiibn. America, east Rocky Mts. 
mollifera Walk. (Microphysa). 
effusalis Walk. (Hormisa). 
concisa Walk. (Hormisa). 
Epizeuxis, typical section. 
americalis Guen. Canada Texas New Mexico. 
scriptipennis Walk. (Microphysa). 


Gen. Lederer, 1857. 
Type: 
Subgen. Megachyta Grote, 1873. 
Type: 

lituralis Florida and Texas, 

10. theralis Walk. Canada Southern States; Arizona. 
deceptricalis Zell. 
var. gypsalis Grt. 
11. inconspicualis Grt. New York; Adirondacks. 
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11}. minoralis Sm. New York. 
sp. 


Cleptomita Grt., 1873. 
Type: 


12. atrilineella Grt. Texas. 


obsoleta Sm. 


levigata Grt. Canada Southern Dakota. 


14. Sm. District 


Subgen. Zanclognatha Led. 
15. cruralis Guen. Canada Southern States; New Mexico. 


jacchusalis Walk. 


16. obscuripennis Grt. New York Alabama. 
17. protumnosalis Walk. Canada Middle States. 


minimalis Grt. 


18. marcidilinea Grt. Canada Southern States. 
19. Grt. Canada Southern States. 


Gen. Grt., 1873. 
Type: pedipilalis. 
20. pedipilalis Guen. Ventral States. 


Gen. Grt., 1873.* 
Type: 
21. absorptalis Walk. Canada Southern States. 


Grt. 


22. Grt. New York; Central States. 


Gen. PALLACHIRA Grt., 1877. 


23. Grt. Canada Central States. 


Grt., 1873. 
Type: pupillaris. 
Walk. Middle States Texas. 


pupillaris (Sisyrhypena). 
French (Pallachira). 


Gen. Grt., 1872.+ 
Type: longilabris. 


25. metonalis Walk. Canada Virginia. 
goasalis Walk. 
longilabris Grt. 
goasalis Sm. 


[Dec. 


This Sm. nec Walker. The name Litognatha should used forthe genus 
extended Smith, and including the species here kept separate under Pallachira and 


and under the rules term need not changed. 
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26. eumelusalis Walk. Virginia. 
serraticornis Grt. 


Gen. Grt., 1873. 
Type: morbidalis. 
27. Guen. Canada Virginia. 
28. petrealis Grt. Canada Brit. Col.; Dakota. 


Gen. Guen., 
Type: caradrinalis. 
29. caradrinalis Guen. Canada Texas; New Mexico. 
cloniasalis Walk. (Herminia). 
31. inferior Grt. Virginia, southwardly. 


Gen. TETANOLITA Grt., 1873. 
Type: 
32. mynesalis Walk. 
var. Grt. 
33. Florida and Texas. 
34. palligera Sm.* California. 


Gen. Guen., 1854. 
Type: Renia discoloralis. 

35. salusalis Walk. Canada Southern States. 
brevirostralis Grt. 
salusalis Walk. (Herminia). 

36. Canada Virginia. 
Walk. (Hypena). 
generalis Walk. (Hypena). 
thrazalis Walk. (Herminia). 

37. fraternalis Sm. Southern States. 

38. sobrialis Walk. Canada Southern States. 
restrictalis Grt. (Renia). 

39. larvalis Grt. Central and Southern States. 

40. clitosalis Walk. Canada Virginia. 
centralis Grt. 

41. factiosalis Walk. Canada Virginia. 
Grt. (Renia) 

var. alutalis Grt. 

42. flavipunctalis Geyer. Canada Texas. 
phalerosalis Walk. (Herminia). 
heliusalis Walk. (Herminia). 
Grt. (Renia). 
pastoralis Grt. (Renia). 

*In the Bull. Brook. Ent. Soc., Vol. vii, states that this species must 

referred Heterogramma but the Revision refers Tetanolita, which 


here follow, although had previously remarked that was perfectly congeneric 
with rurigena.” 
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43. Colorado. 


Gen. 1876. 
Type: opacalis. 
cacuminalis Walk. Southern States. 
biferalis Walk. 
Grt. (Hypenula). 


Gen. Grt. 1873. 
Type: rurigena. 
Heterogramma Sm. nec Guen. 
45. pyramusalis Walk. Canada Texas. 
gyasalis Walk. (Herminia). 
rurigena Grt. 


Gen. Walk. 
Type: ambigualis. 
Eulintneria Grt. 1875. 
46. ambigualis Walk. Canada Texas. 
Grt. 
indivisalis Grt. 


Type: 
Clanyma Guen., 1854. 
Mardara Walk., 1859. 
47. angulalis Canada Southern States. 
aracinthusalis Walk. (Mardara). 
48. Canada Southern States. 


Gen. Grt., 1878. 
Type: vitrea. 
49. vitrea Grt. Eastern Texas Canada (?) 
50. pygmea Grt. Florida and Texas. 


Tribe Hypenini Grt., 1890. 
Gen. Grt., 1882.* 


refer this genus here, following Mr. Smith, but with hesitation. had regarded 
the moth allied shape wing Sisyrhypena. resembles ornamentation 
very dark grisealis, which the lines are lost and only the paler curved tenni- 
nal marking contrasts. not consider the absence secondary sexual characters 
excluding the moth from the Herminiini. Mr. Smith states that gave him specimen 
salicalis labeled donot recollect having done so. Until read the 
statement was not aware that the European form occurred North America. any 
event unwilling that the species should recorded from authority. 
him, but must disclaim any knowledge the occurrence salicalis North 
America, having always believed the species represented hither- 
assumed all papers the subject. The Arizona material, coll. has 
the space shaded with reddish brown does not represent species, 
certainly does good variety. variation noted Mr. Smith’s 
figure, viii, misleading, not showing the dots interpuncta. 
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Type: curvata. 
curvata Grt. Canada Middle States. 


Gen. Hiibner, 1806 (1811). 
Type: salicalis. 
Madopa Stephens, 1827. 
interpuncta Grt. Texas; Arizona. 
saligna Zell. 
var. rufa Grt. 


Gen. Hiibn., 1816 (1825 
Type: fontis (crassalis). 
(Group Bomolocha. 

manalis Walk. Canada Middle States. 
bijugalis Walk. Canada Texas. 

Zell. 

Grt. 
baltimoralis Guen. Canada Middle States. 

benignalis Walk. 

Zell. 
scutellaris Grt. Canada Middle States; British Columbia. 
Walk. Canada Middle States. 
annulalis Grt. Texas. 

(Group 
madefactalis Guen. Canada Texas. 
damnosalis Walk. 

achatinalis 

Walk. 

profecta Grt. 
deceptalis Walk. Canada Southern States. 

perangulalis Harvey. 
damnosalis Sm., error, Cat., 393. 
(Group 
sordidula Grt. New York Texas. 
toreuta Grt. New York Texas. 
internalis Rob. 

albisignalis Zell. 

umbralis 
(Group Micrhypena 

citata Grt. New York Texas. 

Sm., error, Cat. 392. 

trituberalis Zell. 


*The arrangement the species the Revision Mr. Smith virtually own 
with the generic titles retain them here designating groups, except Meg- 
hypena, which Mr. Smith says, may again come used.’’ have never discon- 
tinued its use. suggested that the material this genus might belong one species. 
The relationship profecta escaped 
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Gen. Grt., 1873. 
65. Walk. Canada Middle States. 

Grt. 
lentiginosa Grt. 


Gen. Grt., 1873.* 
Type letulus. 

66. eductalis Walk. Nova Scotia Texas. 

letulus Grt. 


Gen. Schrank, 1802. 
Type: rostralis. 
67. californica Behr. Calif.; Vancouver Brit. Col. 
68. modesta Sm. Los Angeles, 
69. decorata Sm. California Vancouver. 
70. germanalis Walk. 
evanidalis Rob. 
humuli Fitch nec Harris. 
var. olivacea Grt. (pale 
var. albopunctata Tep. (dark form). 


Gen. PLATHYPENA Grt., 1873. 


scabra Fabr. 
humuli Harris. 
erectalis Guen. 
var. subrufalis Grt. (rufous form). 


The Order Cotylosauria. 


Cope. 


(Read before the American Philosophical November 15, 1895.) 


The characters this order are follows: 

Quadrate bone united suture with the adjacent elements. Temporal 
fossa overroofed the following elements: Postfrontal, postorbital, 
jugal, supramastoid, supratemporal, quadratojugal. Tabular bone 
present. Vertebre ribs one-headed. Episternum present. 
Pelvis without obturator foramen. 

This order great importance the phylogeny the amniote 


*In the Brook. Ent. Soc., Vol. Mr. Smith says his new Bomolocha that 
“it nearest the variety Nowhere the Revision can find 
mention this remarkable variety pr. syn. pr. var. donot know what 
make the omission. Now, the Revision, Mr. Smith adopts Lomanaltes and says 
that the insect convey somewhat distinctive Agrotis opipara 
and riparia, ete. Mr. Smith’s synonymy here not full; the omitted refer- 
ences tell against and here cover remarkable error judgment his part. 
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Vertebrata. The structure its temporal roof essentially that the 
stegocephalous Batrachia, while the various postorbital bars the 
amniote Vertebrata are explained reference the same part its 
structure. 

The relations the opisthotic and paroccipital bones the later orders 
are apparently explained their structure the Cotylosauria. have 
identified the element which intervenes between the exoccipital and the 
supratemporal the Lacertilia with the distal part the opisthotico- 
paroccipital element the Testudinata, retaining for the name 
paroccipital. Thinking that have confounded this element with the 
opisthotic, Baur differs with me,* and calls the element question the 
squamosal. the position taken was based the character 
this region the Pythonomorpha, where the paroccipital extends 
proximad the petrosal, and nearly quite the opisthotic, which 
does not the Lacertilia, not sufficiently regarded authors 
generally. assumed, consequence this structure the Pythono- 
morpha, that the single element the Testudinata which extends from 
the supraoccipital the quadrate, really includes two elements, the 
opisthotic proximally and the paroccipital distally. view confirmed 
the fact that the two elements the Cotylosauria are distinct. have 
been able locate the semicircular canals definitely the genera 
and Chilonyx, and fix the position the opisthotic, petro- 


sal and epiotic bones. adults these elements are but they 


appear separated suture from the exoccipital and from the par- 
The long bone and supports the quadrate exclusively, 
the exoccipital being separated considerable interval. The form 
the quadrate that characteristic theromorous Reptilia and Batrachia. 
distal position and short, not reaching the cranial box its proxi- 
mal extremity, with which connected the paroccipital, and the 
elements the temporal roof. 

The palatal elements this order are more less contact the 
middle line, and the diverge abruptly from this point, and 
return the quadrate. The occipital condyle single, and does not 
include exoccipital elements (unknown 

Intercentra are present Pariasauride, and Pariotichide, 
and they are wanting Elginiide. The hyposphen-hypantrum articu- 
lation present the Diadectide, but wanting the Elginiide and 

The scapular arch best known Pariotichide, and 
the two former there T-shaped sternum, over which 
are applied the median extremities the clavicles and there are well- 
developed coracoid and (probably genus 
Empedias) the episternum articulated suture with the 


American Naturalist, 1895, 998. 

Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1885, 234. 

Seeiey, Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. London, 1888, 1892, 
Cope, Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1883, 635. 
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the Proceedings this Society, 1892, 279, paper ‘‘The 
Phylogeny the Vertebrata,’’ wrote follows: Moreover, the 
Pelycosauria and the Procolophonina have the interclavicle, which 
element membranous origin, while the Prototheria have the 
corresponding cartilage bone, the episternum. This element present 
the Permian order the Cotylosauria, which nearly related the 
The examination the sternal region 
has led the conclusion that the episternum and interclavicle are 
present and fused together that genus, and also the belief that the 
episternum present the genus Procolophon. The structure gen- 
erally similar the two genera, and think that Seeley error 
determining the element question Procalophon the inter- 
clavicle only.* Gegenbaur pointed out his Anatomy the 
different, e., membranous origin the interclavicle the Lacertilia, 
but included with the episternum under the same name. The 
true episternum not presentin the present the 
Sauropterygia and Testudinata and probably all the orders with one 
postorbital bar, Synaptosauria, while wanting most all 
the Archosaurian series, and the Squamata. Whether the element 
have referred the genus Naosaurus interclavicle, that element 
the episternum, must remain uncertain until can see place. Its 
edges are thin, the interclavicle the Lacertilia. course the 
reptilian order which the line ancestry the Mammalia will 
have episternum, and not interclavicle only. The Stegocephalia 
among Batrachia possess episternum, with, perhaps, adherent 
interclavicular layer the Testudniata. 

Seeley describes four sacral vertebre Pariasaurus. Empedias 
there are buttwo. The pelvis without obturator foramen. The humerus 
has entepicondylar foramen. The tarsal and carpal elements are 
incompletely known. 

There are palatine teeth Empedias and Pariasaurus, but 

The inferior surface the cranium known Elginia, Pariasaurus, 
Empedias and Pariotichus, and has been described the first three 
genera Newton, Seeley and myself. Pariotichus displays generally 
similar characters. There pair posterior nares, and pair zygo- 
matic foramina, but there palatine foramen. The palatine elements 
meet the middle line, but gape behind. The vomers (prepalatines) are 
distinct, and are well developed anterior the The ectoptery- 
goid large and has posterior border. have stated that 
Empedias there are teeth the vomer. Better preserved specimens 
Pariotichus show that the teeth are really borne the edges the pala- 
tines, which are appressed the median line the former genus. Simi- 
lar palatine teeth are present Pariasaurus, but are wanting Elginia. 
Teeth are also present the posterior edge the ectoptergoids 


Transac. Royal Society, 1889, 275, Plate ix, Fig. 
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Pariasaurus and Pariotichus, but not Elginia Empedias. charac- 
ter the American genera the weakness the attachment the basi- 
occipital the sphenoid. The basioccipital lost from the only known 
specimen Elginia, and the sphenoid projects freely below Paria- 
saurus. The roof the mouth this order good deal like that the 
Lacertilia, lacking the pulatine foramen. 

The order Cotylosauria was defined the American Naturalist 
for 304, and 1889 (October). 1889 the Roy. 
Soc. London, 292), Prof. Seeley gave the name Pariasauria. 
Syllabus Lectures Vertebrate Puleontology (1891, 38), 
arranged the group suborder the Theromora. 1892 
Amer. Soc., 13, Pl. i), again regarded the Cotylosauria 
order, and the characters the skull three the genera, 
and gave figures them. 

Seeley has objected the reference the genera Pariasaurus and 
Empedias the same order, the ground that the elements connecting 
the supraoccipital and the quadrate rest the occipital elements the 
latter, while they are elevated above them the former. This character 
would not, however, define orders, both conditions are found the 
but might distinguish families within order. However, 
Seeley’s description and figure the occipital region Pariasaurus 
bainii* show that the structure only differs from that the 
the presence large foramen between the supraoccipital and exoc- 
cipital bones each side. 

Seeley has also proposed include Eryops this order. But Eryops 
true batrachian with two occipital condyles, and large parasphe- 
noid bone. The dental structure like that Actinodon, and the ver- 
tebre are the rhachitomous type, which unknown among Reptilia. 

The known species the Cotylosauria range dimensions from that 
the South American Caimans (Chilonyx, Pariasaurus sp.) that 
the smaller Lacertilia, g., (Isodectes and Pario- 
tichus sp.). They range from the Permian the Trias, inclusive, and 
have been found South Africa, North America and Scotland. 

This order embraces present four families, which are distinguished 
follows 


Teeth single series. 
Teeth not transversely expanded vertebral centra with surfaces only 
Teeth not transversely expanded vertebral centra ossified hypo- 
Teeth with the crowns transverse the axis the ossi- 
fied and with hyposphen-hypantrum 
Teeth more than one series in.(one or) both jaws. 
with cylindric roots vertebre ossified 


Philos. Trans. Ruy. Soc., 1892, 326, Pl. 18, Fig. 
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These families embrace the following genera. 


This family includes but one genus, Elginia Newton. 


Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. London, 1893, 489. 


Supraoccipital and tabular bones well developed the superior sur- 
face the cranium, the latter produced horn. Teeth pleurodont, 
crowns distinct from shafts, compressed, serrate. Posterior nares anterior. 
Pterygoids divergent (Newton). 

The above characters are derived from Prof. Newton’s description and 
figures. His epiotic bone tabular, and his squamosal 
supramastoid. probable that the superior border the orbit 
formed the frontal bone, which separates the postfrontals from the 
prefrontals. The skeleton unknown. Newton refers this genus the 


MIRABILIS Newton, loc. cit., 473, Pl. 37-40. 
Elgin sandstones (Lower Trias?), Scotland. 


Three genera are probably referable this family, which differ fol- 

Teeth the vomer and palatine bones; vertebre shallowly biconcave. 
Pariasaurus Seeley. 


deeply Owen, 


The above characters derive chiefly from Seeley. 


PARIASAURUS Seeley. 

Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. London, 1888, 95. Owen, Nomen Nudum 
Foss. Rept. Africa, Brit. Mus. 1876, 

PARIASAURUS SERRIDENS Owen, Foss. Reptilia South Africa Brit. Mus., 
1876, vi, vii, viii, Seeley, Roy. Soc. 
1888, 75, Pl. xvi. 

South Africa. 

PARIASAURUS BOMBIDENS Owen, viii, Fig. Pls. ix, xii. 
Seeley, Philos. Trans. Soc., 1888, 59, Pls. xii, xiii, xiv, 
1892, 815, Pl. xx. 

Permo-Trias South Africa. 

Seeley, Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc. London, 1892, 

322, xvii, xviii, xix. 
Permo-Trias South Africa. 
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PARIASAURUS Seeley, loc. cit., 1892, Pl. xix, Figs. 
Permo-Trias South Africa. 


PARIASAURUS MINOR Seeley, loc. cit., 354, 1892, Figs. 10, 11. Propap- 
pus minor Seeley. 
Permo-Trias South Africa. 


ANTHODON Owen, 


Catal. Foss. Reptiles South Africa Brit. Mus., 1876, 14. Seeley, Philos. 
Trans. Roy. Soc., 1888, 95. 


ANTHODON Owen, Joc. cit., 14, xiii. 
Permo-Trias South Africa. 


TAPINOCEPHALUS Seeley. 


Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1888, 95; Owen, Catal. Foss. Reptilia South 
Africa Brit. Mus., 1876, Nomen Nudum. 


TAPINOCEPHALUS ATHERSTONII Owen, cit. Pls. ii, Figs 1-3. 
Permo-Trias South Africa. 


Cope, Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1880, 1882, 


There are three genera this family known, follows 
Teeth much compressed canine Cope. 
Teeth less compressed, robust canine tabulare not produced top 
head without dermal Cope. 
Teeth compressed, with apex canine tabulare produced into 
tuberosity horn top head scutate Cope. 


The species this family are robust character, and have stout limbs 
with strong claws. The spines the vertebre are short and robust, and 
the peculiar hyposphen-hypantrum articulation, elsewhere known only 
the Camarasauride the Jura, present. Intercentra present far 
known. 


Cope. 


Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1878, 505, 1880, 


Permian Texas. 


Cope. 


Proceeds. Amer. Philos. 1883, 634. 1878, 516 
American Naturalist, 1878, April, 1880 (preoccupied). 
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MOLARIS, ¢., 1883, 634. Hmpedocles molaris, c., 1880, 
10. Diadectes molaris Cope, American Naturalist, 1878, 565. 


Permian Texas. 


Cope, Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1883, 634. 
Permian Texas. 


Cope, loc. cit., 1879, 


Permian Texas. 


Cope, loc. cit., 1883, 634. latibuc- 
catus Cope, loc. cit., 1878, 505. 


Permian Texas. 


Cope. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1833, 631; Trans, Amer. Philos. Soc., 
1892, 
CHILONYX RAPIDENS Cope, Pl. Fig. Pl. viii, Fig. 
Permian Texas. 


This family was proposed the Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1883, 
there enumerated three genera, one which must canceled, 
the two remaining, now add three others. They are defined 

nostrils lateral. 
Palatal and splenial teeth with compressed crowns. 
Teeth increasing length Cope. 
Teeth enlarged the middle the maxillary and anterior part the 


Palatal and splenial teeth obtuse, forming grinding pave- 
ment. 


Median maxillary and anterior incisor teeth enlarged Cope. 


External nostrils inferior. 
Mouth posterior position, mandible short, and with few acute teeth. 
Cope. 
probable that Helodectes Cope pertains this family. 


Cope, nov. 


MEGALOPSCope. megalops Cope, Proceeds, Amer. 
Philos. 1883, Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1892, 25, 
Fig. 


Permian formation Texas. 
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Cope, gen. nov. 


CAPTORHINUS ANGUSTICEPS, nov. 


This species represented imperfect skull with both rami the 
lower place. The superior osseous walls have been mostly lost, 
leaving cast this region the walls the maxillary and mandible, 
and one side the temporal region, with the border one orbit remain. 
Almost the entire dental series both sides displayed, the teeth being 
split through their centres. 

The head wedge-shaped, with acuminate and rather elongate 
muzzle. The orbits are round and very large, the diameter being double 
the interorbital width, and equal the length the muzzle the 
middle the nostril. The teeth increase length gradually from behind 
forwards, and the anterior mandibular teeth are inclined forwards 
angle 45°. The premaxillary teeth have lost their crowns, but from 
the direction the appears that they were not directed pos- 
teriorly any conspicuous degree. The both jaws have 
obtuse crowns, and the crowns become more and more conic the front. 
Nothing can said the character the sculpture, the surface 
the bone, where present, injured. The characters which distinguish 
the species compared with other besides those the 
teeth, are the following: The interorbital width less; the orbit large, 
entering the temporal length 1.5 times; and the skull narrowed pos- 
teriorly, the width being three-quarters the length, the 
chus 


Measurements. MM. 
Width skull posteriorly 


Elevation crown posterior superior tooth........... 2.5 
Length posterior inferior 


mandibular ramus below temporal roof.......... 


From the Permian formation Texas. 


Cope. 


Cope, 1878, 509. 


This genus was established the smallest known species, the 
brachyops Cope, which the premaxillary teeth are unknown. The max- 
illary teeth display the enlarged median tooth characteristic the species 
referred Ectocynodon, although less prominent than some the 
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latter, and probable that the premaxillaries display corresponding 
enlargement. The type ordinatus Cope) the 
same condition regards teeth the premaxillary series, but long tooth 
present near the mandibular symphysis, that the characters are 
far those the other species referred here. The elongation the max- 
illary tooth more conspicuous than the brachyops. general this 
tooth not absolutely very large, but the teeth anterior and posterior 
are small very small. 

Besides the usual series teeth the maxillary bone, there are two 
more series adjacent. like manner the mandible, besides the den- 
tary series, there are two three series, perhaps the splenial bone, 
standing ledge the same horizontal plane the tooth-bearing 
edge the dentary. 

this genus, and probably all the members the family, the palate 
roofed over posteriorly the palatine bones. The pterygoids diverge 
early from the presphenoid region towards the zygomatic border, 
Batrachia generally. The mandibular articular surface consists two 
cotyli placed transversely. Theos tabulare small, and situated, 
other genera the family, near the posterior junction the supramastoid 
and The supraoccipital forms narrow strip the pos- 
terior border the superior plane the skull. arrangement the 
cranial bones have the genera Isodectes and Pantylus, 
except that the prefrontal and postfrontal bones scarcely meet over the 
orbit, instead separating the orbital border from the frontal. The 
occipital condyle, Empedias, prominent, and has median fossa. 

Pariotichus the vomers are elongate posteriorly and the pala- 
tines send acute anterior process between them. The palatines are 
separated fissure which narrow anteriorly and becomes wider pos- 
teriorly. Each interior border bears its posterior two-thirds row 
small teeth. this respect this genus differs from Empedias, where the 
palatines are closely appressed the middle line. The suture between 
the palatines and the ectopterygoid not easily made out, but this region 
descends below the maxillaries opposite the middle the inside the 
mandible many Just anterior the oblique angle which 
marks this descent ridge the palatines extends forwards and out- 
wards, and fora short distance bears row teeth. These teeth, like 
those the internal palatine series, are single row, differing this 
respect from the species Pariasaurus described Seeley, where 
they are The positions the rows are the same the two 
genera. The posterior border the (?) ectopterygoid supports patch 
teeth several rows. They are much less developed Pariasaurus. 

The pterygoids are slender and diverge from the interior part the 
palatines outward, backward and upward, the inner side the quad- 
rate. They bear teeth. The deeply grooved the mid- 
die line asin Its lateral inferior keels project below the plane 


*Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1892, 14, Pl. 
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the short basioccipital. There evidence that any the rows 
teeth the upper jaw rise from the palatine they appear 
maxillary attachment. 

The specimen Pariotichus aguti which the above observations are 
made, possesses, attached the skull nearly normal relation, seven 
good deal the arch, and the right humerus. The 
fifth and sixth vertebre have slender cervical ribs. The bodies these 
with that the seventh are the only ones whose inferior surfaces are ex- 
posed. observe narrow spaces for intercentra between them. the 
scapular arch the clavicle and median element are preserved. The 
former has narrow subvertical portion which rests the anterior edge 
the scapula, and horizontal portion which considerably expanded, 
contracting gradually the middle line. The median element 
with the median portion broken off pos- 
teriorly that its apex cannot described. underruns the expanded 
clavicles, and may therefore supposed cartilage bone and true 
sternum, and not interclavicle. superficial layer the exposed 
part this element roughened sculpture, and probably represents 
the interclavicle. The inferior layer the expanded part the clavicle 
similarly sculptured. The humerus has greatly expanded extremities 
and shaft moderate length. The form similar that 
Pariasaurus. There angulation the distal extremity, which repre- 
sents Entepicondylar foramen well developed ectepicon- 
dylar foramen. 


The species differ follows 


The long maxillary tooth below the anterior border the orbit. 
Head short, wide orbit half interorbital length skull 
II. The long tooth nearer the nostril than the orbit. 


Sculpture reticulate. 
Interorbital and parietal sculpture reticulate interorbital width mm.; 
interior jaw teeth with round incisivus. 


aa. Sculpture more less longitudinal ridges. 
Interorbital sculpture longitudinal ridges interorbital width mm., 
equal orbit maxillary tusk abruptly longer............P. ordinatus. 
Cranial sculpture longitudinal ridges orbit about equal interorbital 
width skull equilateral, straight posteriorly length 72mm. Inner 
Cranial sculpture partly reticulate, especially medially orbit about equal 
interorbital width; width skull three-quarters outline 
Orbit cranium 162 mm. long, and nearly wide posterior border 
emarginate muzzle much contracted, entirely overhanging symphy- 
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Cope, Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1878, 508. 


The typical specimen the only one that has come under observa- 
tion. Permian bed Texas. 


Cope. Cope, Trans. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., 1886, 290, ii, Figs. 
But one specimen has come under observation was found the 
Permian Texas. 


ORDINATUS Cope. ordinatus Cope, Proceeds. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 1878, 509. 
The original specimen from the Permian Texas the only one that 
have seen. 


PARIOTICHUS Cope, sp. nov. 


Three nearly complete skulls represent this species collection. 
the most damaged these the froutal and parietal bones are wanting 
another the skull fractured separate the maxillary and man- 
dibular bones one side display the crowns the teeth. 

may seen the key, this species most nearly 
allied the The form the skull different and also the 
sculpture. The skull equilateral, and the posterior superior border 
nearly straight. The muzzle projects beyond the mouth border, that 
the incisor teeth are directed backwards angle 45°. The nares 
are separated space equal their long diameter. The orbit 
moderate size. Its anteroposterior diameter enters the lengths the 
skull anterior and posterior 1.75 times, being midway the total 
length. exceeds little the interorbital width. The mandibular 
ramus robust, being little deeper than wide, and the angle small 
and pinched, projecting behind the articulation and line with the rising 
inferior border. The parietal foramen well developed. 

the sculpture the superior surface the skull the longitudinal 
are more prominent than the transverse ones which connect them, 
except the muzzle, where they are about equally conspicuous. The 
sculpture finer and reticulate the jugal and quadratojugal regions. 
About dozen longitudinal ridges between the orbits. Sculpture man- 
dible tubercular reticulate. 

Three teeth each premaxillary bone, graded lengths, the anterior 
being much the larger. Posterior these one even two smaller teeth 
may stand the premaxillary. The large tooth the maxillary the 
third from the premaxillary suture. the fifth tooth the second longi- 
tudinal row appears, and the eighth tooth, the third. There are ten 
teeth line with the row which external anteriorly, but posteriorly 
short row appears external this one, which includes five teeth. The 
crowns the teeth the two internal rows are low and compressed 
have longitudinal edge. the lower jaw there are three rows with 
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compressed crowns, besides the external row. Posteriorly the marginal, 
and the third row (from without) disappear, and the second and fourth 
approximate, and end single tooth line with the second row. 

one the specimens the cranial roof posterior the orbits can 
lifted off. Above the sphenoid region, viewed from above, there are four 
subround tuberosities, which look like the casts cavities. the infe- 
rior side the roof the corresponding positions are four flat tuberosities, 
somewhat different form from the inferior ones, and obtuse median 
prominence, which fits into the space between the four inferior tuberos- 
ities. These superior tuberosities resemble the casts cavities left the 
dissolution two hemispheres, and two transversely expanded larger, 
mesencephalic lobes, with hypophysis between them. This interpre- 
tation is, however, very uncertain, especially the structure does not 
resemble the cast the cranial cavity which have previously described 
Empedias. 


Measurements. 


Length cranium middle 
Width between nares front muzzle..... 

10.5 


Diameters mandibular ramus fourth tooth 
From the Permian Texas. 


aguti Cope, Proceeds, Amer. 
Soc., 1882, 451., vii. 


Since this species was described, have received six crania from the 
same horizon. These include some specimens smaller dimensions 
than the type, while others are intermediate, and one little longer. 
They all agree their wedge-shaped form with less posterior width than 
the isolomus, since only three-fourths the length. The posterior 
border openly emarginate posteriorly, while nearly straight the 
isolomus. The cranium has less depressed form, especially posteri- 
orly. one specimen, which much flattened pressure, the pro- 
portion width length remains unchanged. the sculpture, the 
longitudinal lines are not relatively conspicuous. The reticulation 
conspicuous the middle parts the superior surface throughout, and 
the sides posteriorly. The sculpture very fine the jugal bone 
and the sides the muzzle. There are four teeth the premaxillary, 
and fifteen the external series the maxillary, which some 
specimens the third from the front the others the fourth. 
The crowns the teeth the internal series are compressed 
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anteroposterior, The proportions the premaxillaries and the inter- 
nal and external rows those the jaws are the 

The protrusion the muzzle, and position the also the size 
the orbits and interorbital width are isolomus. The length 
the largest specimen mm., the smallest mm. 

The vomers are decurved anteriorly. The posterior border the pos- 
terior nares opposite the anterior border the orbits. The point 
divergence the posterior ectopterygoid wings the palatines 
opposite the posterior border the orbit. count fifteen teeth each 
internal palatine border, and five the external palatine series. The 
posterior (?) ectopterygoid patch contains about twenty teeth. the 
palatal teeth have circular sections. 

The clavicles not meet the middle line, but show portion the 
sternum between them. The sternum posterior the clavicles quite 
narrow. The extremity the humerus plane which has 
angle nearly 90° that the head. The plane its narrow 
inner face nearly right angles with the general plane, and projects 
beyond the latter distad. border concave entepicondylar ala 
large. 

Measurements. MM. 


Length sixth cervica] centrum...... 
Elevation neural spine cervical centrum............. 
Length clavicle, vertical 


PARIOTICHUS HAMATUS, sp. nov., viii, Figs, 


Represented cranium with lower jaw pretty good preservation, 
and second smaller cranium with lower jaw, from which the end the 
muzzle wanting. Besides exceeding size the other species, this one 
characterized the elongation and compression the muzzle, and 
the extent the projection the premaxillary region beyond and below 
the mandibular rami. 

The length the skull little exceeds its posterior width. The lateral 
outlines expand rapidly from the anterior borders the orbits, posteriorly, 
while from this point anteriorly the lateral the muzzle converge 
very gradually. The transverse section the muzzle subrectangular, 
and not segment circle other species, the superior face 
nearly flat, and the maxillary borders somewhat contracted. This form 
may however due pressure. Opposite the posterior border the 
nostril the premaxillary border steeply decurved, concavity 
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which receives the extremity the mandible. The deflected portion 
the premaxillary forms lobe which projects far the continuation 
the line the inferior border the ramus mandibuli. open emar- 
gination the border separates from the corresponding lobe the op- 
posite side. This may due accident. The mandible narrower 
than the muzzle the symphysis wider than the cranium 
the front the orbit, but narrower than the cranium posterior it. 

The orbit has oval outline, with the long axis anteroposterior, which 
enters the length the cranium posterior twice, and one and three- 
quarters times the length anterior it, and little exceeds the interorbital 
width. The flat. The posterior outline the skull forms wide 
open emargination. The surface the skull and jaws in- 
jured both specimens render impossible state the character 
the sculpture, any existed. 

The teeth are not well preserved, although where preserved their length 
can determined the limestone matrix. The elongate maxillary tooth 
placed exactly half way between the borders the orbit 
which posterior its position the The other maxillary 
teeth are small comparison with the size the skull. The enlarged 
anterior premaxillary teeth are not well preserved, and their size 
uncertain. some other specimens similar size with rounded cross- 
section muzzle, these teeth are enlarged 


Measurements. 


Length cranium from line connecting posterior borders 

Length cranium from middle posterior border......... 
Width muzzle posterior border nares.............. 

Length crown large maxillary 


Diameters orbit 


The decurved premaxillary region and the posterior expansion the 
skull give this species certain resemblance the alligator snapping 
tortoise, Macrochelys 


Cope. 


Bulletin the Geol. Survey Terrs., 1881, 79; Transac. Amer. 
Philos. Soc., 1892, 14. 


Permian formation Texas; two incomplete crania. 
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PANTYLUS sp. nov. 

anterior half cranium represents this species. The right 
dental series tolerably well preserved, that the forms the dental 
crowns can determined. The left dental series partially preserved. 
The superior surface the muzzle has been destroyed, that the forms 
and positions the orbits and nares cannot distinguished. 

The right dental series includes eleven teeth, which are subequal 
dimensions. The crowns are robust and somewhat swollen the middle, 
and with small median subacute apex. The matrix covering the palate 
rather hard, and removing only three internal teeth were detected. 
Two these are near the maxillaries, and just within the last and the pen- 
ultimate respectively. the antepenultimate maxillary 
and far interior the length the last three maxillaries. This 
and the posterior palatine teeth are large the maxillaries, the other 
smaller. The crowns have the same form those the maxillary 
series. 

This species about the dimensions the cordatus, but the pala- 
tine teeth are less numerous, and less closely placed. The inequality 
size the maxillary teeth characteristic the cordatus not seen 
the and the form the crown, the two species distinct. 
Those the cordatus are obtuse, and without the little apex the 
new species. the latter the dental crowns have nearly the form the 
seeds the grass, lachryma. 

Accompanying the specimen above described fragment appar- 
ently dentary bone, which supports eight teeth and parts teeth. The 
crowns stand shanks which rise above the external parapet the jaw, 
but have deeper attachment the inner side, being thus partially 
pleurodont. The crowns are swollen the base the maxillary teeth, 
but the apices are more produced, being regularly conic. The apices 
are all lost. These teeth belong rather larger animal than the one 
above described, and perhaps another species. 

MM. 


Length series eleven maxillary teeth 
longitudinal.... 


transverse...... 
Distance from ninth tooth anterior 


Diameters the crown maxillary tooth 


Cope, gen. nov. 


Nostrils the inferior aspect the muzzle. Mouth posterior. Teeth 
few, with compressed crowns. Cranial bones sculptured. Frontal bone 
bounding the orbit above. 

This genus displays this family the character found Lepidosternum 
and other genera among the The large superiorly placed 
orbits and inferior posterior mouth indicate that the animal lived some 
locality where upward vision was important, while its food was below it. 
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sp. nov., Pl. viii, Figs. 3-5. 

Based skull, which somewhat crushed pressure. The bony 
roof the anterior part the muzzle has been lost. The suspicion that 
physical causes could have produced the extraordinary form the 
muzzle dispelled the symmetry all the parts, and the preservation 
the much abbreviated right mandibular ramus, which perfect except 
the angle, with its teeth. 

The cranium moderately elongate, truncate posteriorly, and has 
rather broadly rounded muzzle. The orbits are posterior the middle 
transverse line the skull, and have the axis directed angle 45° 
the horizontal plane the The anterior border the mouth 
below the anterior border the orbit. The nares are their ante- 
rior border coincides with the border the muzzle, and they are about 
wide long, the width equaling that the premaxillary space 
between them. The mouth border 1.33 times their iong diameter pos- 
terior them. The diameter the orbit one half the long diameter 
the muzzle, and enters its width one and one-half times; equals the 
length the cranium posterior it, and twice the interorbital width. 
Both ossa quadrata are preserved they are directed outwards angle 
about 45°. Their articular surfaces are concave transversely and 
plane anteroposteriorly the anterior border concave, the posterior 

the anterior extremity the mandible there series three 
teeth, which are relatively large, since their length exceeds the depth 
the ramus. Their shanks are cylindric, and the apices conic. The last 
two are opposed two teeth the upper jaw, and behind these 
third. These are well under the border the skull, and likely that 
they belong the palatine bone, although this not demonstrable. 
Posterior the three mandibular teeth are two others, but uncertain 
whether they are mandibular palatine teeth. The crowns the last 
two anterior palatine teeth are compressed, the species Pario- 
tichus. 

The surface the cranial bones sculptured shallow honeycomb 
pattern, the longitudinal ridges predominating the median regions pos- 
teriorly. These bones with those the mandible are rather abundantly 
marked with deeply impressed puncta, which may some instances 
pores. These are larger and more numerous the malar bone, where the 
sculpture wanting. They are more sparse the mandible, and become 
larger anteriorly. The surface the ramus marked also with shallow, 
generally longitudinal grooves, which sometimes inosculate, and some- 
times terminate the pits. The inferior bones the muzzle 
are sculptured like those the interorbital region. 

series five crushed vertebre lie along the inner side the left man- 
dibular ramus, displaying only their neural arches. They are about 
wide long, excepting the anterior one, which longer. The zyga- 
pophyses are well developed, and there extends from about the middle 
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the side the neurapophysis, aliform crest downwards and forwards 
the side the anterior articular face the centrum below the prezyg- 
apophysis. The neural arch forms low roof, and judging from the base, 
the neural spine not large. The small size the vertebre renders 
highly probable that they belong another individual which the animal 
had taken into its mouth. 


Measurements. MM. 

Total length cranium 


Length from end muzzle mouth 
mouth border quadrate cotylus............ 
Length basis three mandibular teeth................ 
Length crown second mandibular 


From the Permian bed Texas. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


New BATRACHIA FROM THE PERMIAN 


ZATRACHYS MICROPHTHALMUS, nov. 


Represented entire skull covered with thin layer bean ore, 
and second and larger skull without lower jaw and with the extremity 
the muzzle broken off. The second specimen displays the characters 
the base the skull, and other respects better displays the specific 
characters. 

The attenuation the bones the skull exhibited the serratus 
present this species also. The interorbital and preinterorbital regions 
are strongly concave, and there are strong preorbital fosse. The tabular 
angles are very prominent, forming rudimentary horns, and there 
prominent angle projecting from the posterior quadrate region. What 
especially characterizes this species the small size the orbits. These 
are about half the diameter those serratus the same size, and 
are half the diameter the space between their posterior border and that 
the cranium the middle line, and enter the interorbital width 2.5 
times. The posterior border the orbit marks the fourth fifth the 
length from the end the muzzle the middle supraoccipital border. 
The narrows rapidly anteriorly, presenting elliptic outline, and 
much depressed. 
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The parasphenoid bone widens anteriorly that the pterygoid 
are triangular with the base posterior and anterior. the 
extremities the transverse processes the parasphenoid the pterygoids 
send prominent border they then curve rather abruptly 
outwards the quadrates. The teeth have not been fully exposed, but 
the middle the length the maxillary bones they are small and 
widely spaced. 


No. MM. 


No. 
Length from orbit extremity 


uncertain wheiher there process the inner side the tabulare 
serratus. The the occipital condyle without projec- 
tion and like that other species the genus. 


ZATRACHYS CONCHIGERUS, Sp. 

This ganocephalous batrachian known from the posterior part 
the cranium individual about the size the smuller specimen 
the species just described. differs from this and from the serratus 
two conspicuous characters. First, the tabular processes are smaller 
and more widely separated from each other second, the border the 
quadratojugal element projects freely from the distal part the quadrate, 
and separated from open emargination. The orbits are not 
small microphthalmus, have raised border, and are posteriorly 
placed. Their diameter about equal the space between their posterior 
border and the tabuloquadrate notch, and about half the interorbital 
width. The tabular processes are quite and the border connecting 
them depressed the center. The surface rugose. 

The occipital condyles are represented two shallow cotyli, which are 
confluent the middle line. The posterior part the pterygoid forms 
sharp curve inwards before reaching the quadrate, and presents thin 
edge inferiorly. The free edge the quadratojugal serrate. The muz- 
zle this specimen broken off short distance anterior the orbits. 


Dimensions. MM. 
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MESOPS, Sp. 


The greater part the skull and vertebral column with ribs and 
thoracic plates represent this species. The vertebral column and ribs rest 
sheet matrix whose upturned edges suggest that contains support 
ventral armature. also looks like cast cavity left the matrix 
the dissolution the inferior body wall. The only part the verte- 
discernible without further cleaning are the neural arches. Limbs 
not detected. The posterior border the skull damaged, but one angle 
preserved, and all the other but the apex. The remainder good 
preservation one side the otber, and the surface has been cleaned 
weathering. The lower jaw tightly closed the upper. 

The skull does expand posteriorly the insignis. The pos- 
terior border the orbit 4.5 times the diameter the latter front 
the angle the mandible, and four times posterior the line the end 
the muzzle. thus nearly the middle the length the skull, 
and posterior the position holds the insignis. The interorbital 
space nearly twice wide the diameter the orbit, while 
insignis equals that diameter. The therefore relatively 
elongate, and projects eye beyond the line connecting the 
anterior borders the nostrils. latter are large and look upwards 
and the long anteroposterior diameter equals the transverse diameter 
strongly marked. the jaws generally longitudinal the 
supratemporal, radiating the top the front and muzzle, reticulate 
with some predominance the longitudinal ridges. The sensory grooves 
are very obscure, but are traceable the internal border the nostrils, 
but searcely posterior them. The groove the internal side the 
inferior border the mandibular ramus distinct. The rami are more 
transversely expanded than the specimens insignis, but some 
this may distortion due pressure. The parasphenoid narrow for 
the greater part the length. 

The known from the angles mandibles two indi- 
viduals, and probably associated remains. The corresponding parts 
the are much more expanded transversely inwards, are 
horizontal fact, where the inner wall the vertical. 
The strong internal kee) the latter, represented the mesops, 
has external position. 

The neurapophyses the vertebre are more elevated and more deli- 
cate than the insignis, and have the usual median longitudinal groove 
between them the middle line above. 

The thoracic shield represented coarsely sculptured plate which 
but partially exposed, that its yet uncertain. 

The species smaller than the 


Measurements. MM. 
Length skull line mandibular angles .............. 136 
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Measurements. MM. 
Length from orbit end muzzle 

From the Permian Texas. 


MAGNICORNIS Cope, Proceeds. Amer. Philos. Soc., 1882, p.453. 
This abundant species the Permian beds Texas. take ad- 

vantage specimen which the better preserved than the 

type, describe its segmentation, and also the disposition the teeth. 

the typicai specimen the posterior border the skull was not pre- 
served. The present specimen shows that continuous from the 
extremity one horn that the other, and regularly concave without 
angles, and that overhangs the occipital condyles little. The posterior 
parts the horns consist the tabular bones, and the anterior 
consists the supratemporals. The inferior part the base the horn 
externally consists the element which articulates with the quadrate, 
quadratojugal. distinguished from the supratemporal hori- 
zontal suture. considerable part its surface presents inferiorly. The 
supramastoid lies between the supratemporal and the 

The supraoccipitals extend well forwards the superior face the 
cranium, the median suture equaling the length the parietal bone. 
They have extraordinary transverse extent. The median suture 
the parietals rather longer, and separated the small parietal 
foramen point one-third its length from the frontal suture. The 
posterior width the frontal equal three-fifths its length, and 
little greater than the interorbital width. extends far anterior 
posterior the orbits. The posterior suture trilobate. The postfron- 
tals are suboval with the long diameter 45° the median line, and the 
anterointernal border excavated the orbit. They not advance 
the internal border the latter, resembling the prefrontals this re- 
spect. The supramastoids are necessarily well produced furwards meet 
the short postfrontals, advancing far anterior the posterior border 
the 

The premaxillaries are short and wide, and are widely truncate 
the frontal posteriorly. The prefrontals not extend posteriorly 
the inner border the orbit, but they join the jugal considerable 
suture. The nasals occupy their usual position, and are rather small 
one them fused with the premaxillary the specimen. The max- 
illaries are small, especially the facial part, which does not reach the 
orbit. The jugal relatively large bone, and has irregular poste- 
rior outline, where joins the quadratojugal and the supratemporal. 

The great expansion the roof-bones posterior the quadrates, 
associated with considerable expansion the pterygoids the same 
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region. The palatopterygoid arch has the relations prevalent the 
Stegocephalia, but what far, its anterior and chiefly palatine 
portion carries single series teeth the external and anterior 
border, which concentric with the premaxillo-maxillary series, 
Cryptobranchus. Posterior this pair straight series teeth, 
probably the vomers, which form anteriorly directed right-angle 
the They not extend far posteriorly the max- 
illary teeth, and the latter not extend far posteriorly the ptery- 
gopalatines, which terminate line drawn through the posterior 
borders the orbits. The posterior nostrils are situated between the 
two series palatal teeth. The external nostrils open forwards and 
outwards. Maxillary and premaxillary teeth twenty-three each side. 
Palatines, vomerines, ten. 

The composition the huge horns thus the result the fusion 
the three posterolateral roof-elements into one, thus obliterating the 
notch which separates the tabular from the quadratojugal bones most 
other Stegocephalia. 


DIPLOCAULUS LIMBATUS, 8p. 


This species represented number fragmentary skeletons and 
skulls. One these describe the type since displays more the 
characters than any other, but nevertheless damaged anterior the 
orbits, that the form the muzzle not accurately determinable. 

The character the species seen the horns. These are much less 
produced relatively other regions than the magnicornis, and the 
postquadrate element more distinct, and terminates 
separate apex below the principal horn. This tract, which fused with 
the principal bone the magnicornis, separated from groove 
the limbatus, and the large fossa which encloses with the inferior 
side the principal horn looks inwards angle 45°, while looks 
downwards the magnicornis. ‘The terminal angle the quadratoju- 
gal (postquadrate) body forms prominent compressed offset, rather than 
apex. one specimen large size infero-lateral; the 
type, entirely inferior. The principal horn shorter and narrower than 
the magnicornis, and less divaricate. 

the mandibular rami are place and their extremities are entire, 
the length the muzzle can inferred. relatively longer and less 
broadly rounded than the magnicornis. The surfaces the skull 
are sculptured honeycomb pattern, the type species. 


Measurements. MM. 
Width skull posterior border 160 
Length from angle mandible end horn 115 
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PARIOTICHUS AGUTI COPE. 
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1-2.PARIOTICHUS HAMATUS COPE. 
3-5.HYPOPNOUS SQUALICEPS COPE. 
CHILONYX RAPIDENS COPE. 
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Measurements. 


Length mandibular 
Interorbital width (approximate) 


From the Permian bed Texas. 


EXPLANATION PLATES. 
VII. 


Pariotichus aguti Cope nat. size. 

Fig. Skull, from side. 

Fig. Skull, with angular parts mandible adherent, cervical verte- 
bre and scapular arch, from below. 

Fig. Skull, from above, with cervical vertebre. 

Fig. Anterior two-thirds mandibular arch, with adherent pre- 
maxillary bones, from above. 

Fig. Humerus. 


VIII. 


Pariotichus hamatus Cope two-fifths nat. size from above. 
Do. from the side. 
3-5. Hypopnous squaliceps skull nat. size; from side 
from above; from below. 

Fig. rapidens Cope left side skull from behind and 
one-half nat. size. 


IX. 


Diplocaulus magnicornis Cope nat. size. 
Fig Cranium, from above. 

Fig. Anterior part palate. 

Fig. Postquadrate region, from below. 

Fig. Occipital condyles, from below. 


LETTERING. 


N., Nasal bone: Frontal; Pef., Pof., Postfrontal 
P., Parietal Pmz., Premaxillary; Maxillary; Jugal; Qj., 
So., Supraoccipital; V., Vomer; Palatine; Par., Paroccipital 
Ectopterygoid Otic bones; Anterior semicircular ca- 
nal; Pterygoid; Quadrate; Clavicle; Episternum 
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Some Plistocene Mammalia from Petite Anse, La. 


Cope. 
(Read before the American Philosophical Society, November 15, 1895.) 


The remains extinct Mammalia from Petite Anse, Louisiana, have 
been the subject two brief communications the Academy Natural 
Sciences Prof. Leidy, 1884, 22, and longer one the 
actions the Wagner Free Institute Science, 1889, 33. Mr. 
Mercer has published account remains human industry found 
the same locality the American Naturalist for 1895, 393. His re- 
marks are based partly letter from Dr. Joseph Joor, M.D., 
New Orleans, who made exploration the locality 1890, and fur- 
nished very full report Mr. Mercer. The specimens were placed 
the Museum the Tulane University, New Orleans. Through the 
kindness President Johnson, the University, the specimens were 
submitted me, and give the following pages the result ex- 
amination. Dr. Joor reports the occurrence Equus and Mylodon 
harlanii (already mentioned Leidy), and probably some other giant 
sloths, small Mastodon and possibly Elephas. can confirm these 
determinations Dr. Joor, except the Elephas, which have not 
seen, and about which the doctor was doubt. 


MYLODON Owen. 

this species the collection contains the fullowing teeth: complete 
series superior molars, all separate, the anterior internal lobe the 
third, broken the second, fourth and fifth the superior series the 
opposite side, all separate; the first, third and fourth the inferior series, 
all separate separate first and third inferior molars. 

The positions the superior molar teeth have been determined com- 
parison with the corresponding teeth place the Mylodon renidens 
Cope, described below; and with the figures those the robustus 
Owen, given Owen,* and has already 
described and figured the inferior molars.§ his description Leidy 
remarks that the superior molars are unknown. Iam now able fill this 
gap our knowledge, and point out some conspicuous characters 
which this species differs from the robustus Owen. has 
described the second superior molar from isolated specimens from Petite 
Anse, La., and from Missouri, the latter from the type specimens 
Harlan’s Orycterotherium supposing them first upper 


Memoir Mylodon robustus Owen, 1842. 

Mamm. Foss. Repub. Argent., 1889. 

Annales del Museo Paleontologia Argentina, iii, 1894. 

Memoir the Extinct Sloth Tribe America, Smithson. Contrib. Knowledge, 1853. 
Proceeds. Academy 1885, 49, Figs. 3-6. 
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molars. remarks that these teeth differ much from the first upper 
molars the robustus, that may necessary refer the 
genus distinct from the latter, with Harlan’s name Orycterotherium. 
Since, however, the teeth question are second molars, the difference 
not conspicuous, and generic distinction not indicated. 

The first superior molar smaller than the others, more strongly 
curved, and the section wide oval, the inner side much less convex 
than the external. The second curved slightly backwards and 
also outwards, and has rather narrowly oval subreniform section, 
since there median groove the inner side, which more conspicu- 
ous one the teeth referred this position than two others. The 
anterior and posterior faces are regularly rounded, and show traces 
angulation. The dentine about equally thick all around. The grind- 
ing surface worn into two oblique the anterior longer and 
steeper, for the first inferior molar; the posterior shorter, for the anterior 
face the apex the second lower molar. The teeth have very much 
the form and size that one described Leidy his 
Megalonyz dissimilis, but the beveling the grinding face, and the equal 
thickness the dentine the inner side, show that the species, least, 
are distinct. 

The third superior molar bilobed the interior side, the posterior 
lobe being rather narrow; and the external outline rather narrowly 
rounded, and not truncate. The posteroexternal face shallowly 
grooved and concave. The long axis very oblique that the jaw. 
This tooth the robustus has the posteroexternal face convex, and the 
posterointernal lobe not narrow; the axis very oblique. the 
renidens more different, having the section with the long 
axis nearly anteroposterior. The fourth superior molar has also bilobate 
outline the internal side, the posterior lobe more produced than the 
anterior. The crown quite narrow anteroposteriorly, and the external 
outline narrowly truncate. represented rounded the 
has greater anteroposterior diameter the renidens, 
and the anterior face separated from the rounded posteroexternal 
angle. both the North American species the groove-of the interior 
face deeper than represented the case the The 
last superior molar much like that 

The specific difference which distinguishes the most con- 
spicuously from the robustus then the form the second superior 
molar. This tooth much larger the former, and has elongate 
subreniform section, while the robustus the section round. The 
third and fourth superior molars also are rather narrower anteropos- 
terior diameter the harlanii. 

unnecessary describe the inferior molars, this has been already 
done Leidy. The resemblance those the robustus quite 
close. 
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Measurements Superior Molars. MM. 


Diameter do. right angles the 


Diameters 


MYLODON RENIDENS Cope, sp. nov. 


This species founded right maxillary bone, which contains all 
but the first This tooth represented alveolus broken 
anteriorly, and the free portions the crowns the second and third 
molars are broken off. The crowns the fourth and fifth molars are 
perfect. Associated with this specimen are the following, which probably 
belong the same species: The posterior three molar teeth the inferior 
series; superior first place the anterior part right maxil- 
lary bone. 

The superior and inferior series referred are considerably smaller 
than the corresponding parts the harlanii, and might supposed 
have belonged young individuals. these animals are, however, 
monophyodont, evident that the only way which permanent 
dentition could adapted growing jaw the appearance but 
part the dentition time, form tooth crown, which 
will permit the expansion each tooth the base. This mode 
does exist for short time among the Bruta, and this 
exhibited the teeth the species called Sphenodon Lund, and 
sphenodon* myself. The wider base visible the inferior 
series Mylodon renidens collection, but the largest dimensions 
thus obtained are much below those the The superior 
molars display little any expansion the basis the roots. The 
crowns both superior and inferior molars are worn. The presence 
third inferior molar species much larger size, but the same pe- 
culiar character that the smaller series, shows that the character 
constant and significant. 

The typical specimen consists almost the entire right maxillary bone, 
with the teeth place above described. The alveolus for the first 
molar indicates that the latter has subcylindric shaft, curved slightly 
posteriorly the extremities. The second molar has rather narrowly 
oval section, with very slight concavity the inner side, the long axis 
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directed little inwards anteriorly truly anteroposteriorly. Dentine 
equally thick all round. Extremities section regularly rounded. This 
tooth like the corresponding one the and with greater 
anteroposterior diameter than the robustus. The third molar reni- 
form section, wider anteriorly than posteriorly, the long diameter 
directed little outwards anteriorly from strictly longitudinal. The pos- 
terior lobe narrower than the anterior measured transversely, and 
neither lobe flattened truncate any point. There are two longitu- 
dinal shallow grooves the shaft; one submedian interior, the other 
opposite it, presenting outwards and backwards angle 45° 
the axis the jaw. This tooth quite different form from the corre- 
sponding one the robustus and its relatively much 
greater anteroposterior diameter, approaching this respect the form 
the second superior molar. 

The fourth superior molar has subtrian gular section, the apex external 
and rounded, and the base internal and bilobate. The posteroexternal 
fuce slightly concave, and the anterior face fiat. Its anteroposterior 
diameter relatively greater than the harlanii, agreeing this 
respect with the thus evident that the third and fourth 
superior molars the renidens are very different shape, while 
the robustus they are much alike. The fifth and last superior molar 
much like that the other two species. widened anteriorly, and 
narrowed posteriorly, the anterior long diameter being 45° that the 
jaw. shallow groove the shaft both externally and internally. The 
area the grinding face less than that the fourth molar. 

The infraorbital foramen issues opposite the anterior half the third 
superior molar. The anterior border the zygomatic foramen oppo- 
site the anterior border The palate roughened with low 
ridges und tuberosities. The difference between its anterior and posterior 
diameters not nearly great the since the dental 
series only slightly divergent forwards from the median palatal suture. 


Measurements Superior Dentition. MM. 


transverse 
transverse 


fragment from the anterior extremity the right maxillary bone 
another specimen contains the first molar. The bone does not extend 
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anterior the tooth more than the long diameter the latter. The pre- 
maxillary suture commences front the tooth, and not internal it, 
represented the case the robustus. The section the 
crown wide oval, the inner side little more convex than the outer. 
Dentine thick and round. Diameters: anteroposterior, 
mm.; mm. The grinding face nearly horizontal. 
quite oblique the harlanii, and account the smaller size, 
refer this fragment provisionally the renidens. 

Three inferior molars, which correspond size with the renidens, 
are provisionally referred especially the third presents characters 
quite distinct trom those the harlanii. The first tooth not pre- 
served. The second like the corresponding tooth the two larger spe- 
cies. The section trilobate, the narrowest and most distinct lobe 
directed posterointernally the long axis the two other lobes, which 
are less distinct from each other, 45° with that the jaw. The grind- 
ing surface the two anterior lobes directed obliquely forwards, and 
that the posterointernal lobe obliquely backwards, for contact with the 
second and third superior molars. 

The third inferior molar exhibits externally the outlines parallelo- 
gram with rounded angles, its cross-section, the other species, but 
the inner extremity different. The internal border oblique, and not 
parallel the external border, owing the fact that the anterior internal 
angle much exterior position the posterior internal angle, from 
which separated shallow concavity which presents forwards and 
inwards, the section groove the shaft, which wanting the 
two larger species. The posterior faces present each open 
shallow median groove. 

The last inferior molar does not differ form from that the har- 
lanii and 


Measurements Inferior Molars. MM. 


greatest, 


MYLODON SULCIDENS, sp. nov. 

This species represented penultimate inferior molar species 
the size the Accompanying the remains the two 
species are two penultimate superior molars opposite sides, which 
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suspect belong the sulcidens, they differ the corresponding 
teeth the the same way asthe penultimate inferior molar. 

The penultimate inferior molar resembles closely that the renidens, 
but has the dimensions the The internal extremity the 
crown beveled the posterior border, that obtuse ridge charac- 
terizes the posterior side the crown, which separated from the pos- 
terior border the external face. The latter subtruncate. 


Dimensions. 
Diameters transverse (Oblique) 
anteroposterior (in axis jaw) 


The penultimate superior molars look though they belonged the 
same individual, they exactly agree. Their long diameter obliquely 
transverse the maxillary bone, and the internal face deeply grooved 
other species the genus, the anterior ridge being much less 
inent than the posterior. The character which distinguishes the tooth 
from that the other species that the external aspect instead being 
regularly rounded obliquely beveled posteriorly produce 
obtuse angle the posterior side within the posterior margin. This 
separated from the posterior internal rib shallow concavity. When 
the tooth held obliquely, was the jaw, the external bevel 
with line connecting the two internal ribs borders. 


Diameters penultimate longest oblique ........... 


Equus sp. major Leidy, Transac. Wagner 
Free Inst. Science, ii, 1889, (not Dekay). 


Prof. Leidy described and figured above cited number teeth 
horses from Petite Anse now the collection the United States Na- 
tional Museum. refers them the major. They agree 
general with the teeth contained the collection from Tulane University, 
and, think, cannot identified with that species. before 
includes dozen superior molars adult animals referable five 
individuals. these, five belong the maxillary bone one individual, 
and two the opposite side another individual. There are several 
superior molars immature individuals, and numerous inferior molars 
adult and young animals, and few deciduous molars. Accompanying 
these are symphysis mandibuli, with all the incisors place, together 
with number loose incisors. these must added numerous 
bones from all parts the skeleton, good preservation. 

The molar teeth are large those the major, and large forms 
the common horse. The folds are less complex than those 
the former, but are more complex than usual the caballus, though 
specimens the latter can found match them. They are consider- 
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ably more complex than the occidentalis. The internal anterior 
column protocone remarkable for its great anteroposterior diameter 
the premolars well the true molars, although some the 
specimens figured Leidy those the p.m. and iii are not 
well marked this respect those the specimens now described. 
the while this diameter large the true molars, 
reduced the premolars the caballus. When the cementum 
wanting the inferior molars, the surface the dentine seen 
marked fine longitudinal grooves. 

the symphysis mandibuli preserved, the incisors are all present. 
Their crowns all have considerably greater absolute and relative trans- 
verse diameters than those the and the posterior cingulum 
present except the external incisor, where trace exists. 
have not observed this the horse, but the inner wall the cup some- 
times imperfect the quagga. the loose incisors preserved, which 
are less worn than those the symphysis, the internal wall the cup 
not well developed and occidentalis. Thus four 
teeth notched the middle, and two external teeth wide 
interruption, extending the fundus one, and nearly the fundus 
the other. this respect these teeth approach those the fraternus. 

The last superior molar has greater anteroposterior diameter than 
usual, considerably exceeding that the penultimate. Three such 
display this peculiarity. 

the characters its molar teeth then this species intermediate 
between the major and occidentalis, and the character its 
incisors approaches fraternus. order learn more exactly 
its affinities necessary make some comparisons with other portions 
the skeleton. For this purpose, among other parts, the occipital region 
one individual available. 

This region differs from the corresponding part the and 
agrees most respects with that transverse crest 
connects the paroccipital processes and the basisphenoid, bounding the 
lus and quagga this transverse crest does not exist, that the fossa 
opens directly anteriorly. The basisphenoid not compressed 
cabalius, but wide and robust, and the inferior face marked 
wide median groove. have seen nothing like this true horse, but 
the form that the where, however, there groove. 
There longitudinal angle each side the sphenoid the 
dentalis, which wanting but which trace may 
seen the fraternus. The condylar foramen fraternus more 
anterior than though this character will probably prove 
less constant than the others mentioned. 

The intermedius shorter-nosed species than the the 
distance from the anterior lower premolar forwards only equaling the 
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corresponding length the quagga, while the parts are other respects 
large those the domestic horse. The maxillary bone produced 
posteriorly the last molar far caballus. occidentalis 
this distance less. The last superior molar larger than the penulti- 
smaller occidentalis.* the figured Leidy (Exct. 
Mamm. Dak. Nebr. xxi), and the one figured (Ann. Rept. 
Geol. Surv. Tex. 1892), the palatine foramen opposite the penultimate 
molar. the symphysis the mental foramen entirely anterior its 
posterior border, occidentalis. Thisspecimen belonged mare, 
has trace canine tooth, the first time that have observed this 
character extinct North American horse. 

The intermedius then intermediate between the occidentalis 
and the caballus. agrees with the latter its molars and palatine 
foramen with the former the occipital region, wide incisors and short 
muzzle, and tends towards fraternus the incisor cups. From 
major differs the much less complex enamel folds. 


Measurements. MM. 
Length last five superior molars 
Transverse diameter foramen 
Anteroposterior diameter occipital condyles 


Diameters i... 


Equus FRATERNUS Leidy, Proceeds. Phila. Acad., 1858, 11; Postplio- 
cene Fossils Carolina, Tuomey and Holmes, 1859, 100, 
Figs. 16, 17, 18; Pl. xvi, Figs. 23, 27-29. 

This species represented considerable number teeth together 


*See Ann. Report Geolog. Survey Texas, 1892, Plate xxii, Fig. 
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with part lower jaw with the museum the Wagner 
Free Institute Science, Philadelphia. 

Leidy this species that not possible distinguish from 
the the teeth, and has not offered any other characters 
which distinguish it. was therefore compelled omit mention 
from table the American species Equus, published the 
Proceeds. American Philos. Society, 1884, 10, and Annual Report the 
Geological Survey Texas for 1892, Vertebrate 66. 
Subsequently had the opportunity examining the dentition and mandi- 
ble horse from Florida, determined Leidy the fraternus and 
preserved the museum the Wagner Free Institute Science 
Philadelphia. One set dentition belonged young horse and the 
other adult. both the posterior wall the cup the incisor 
teeth extensively interrupted, reduce the triturating surface 
single crescent. account this character proposed refer the 
species distinct genus, which called Tomolabis, regarding 
degenerate offshoot the genus Equus. reéxamination the speci- 
mens together with the observations above recorded the incisors the 
intermedius, suggests that examination larger amount mate- 
rial will desirable before the validity this genus can established, 
since possible that fall series gradations between the characters 
the incisors fraternus and intermedius may established. 

demonstrated the specimens the Wagner Free [nstitute that 
there existed Florida during probably Plistocene time, species 
horse considerably smaller size than either the major, interme- 
dius occidentalis, and characterized enamel plication the 
molars similar that the intermedius, that is, generally little more 
complex than characteristic the What characterizes 
especially the small size the protocone, which has anteroposterior 
diameter considerably than the species named, not differing much, 
however, from some specimens the common horse. Thus this meas- 
urement enters the anteroposterior diameter the grinding 2.5 
times, rarely twice and one-third times, and one instance only, twice. 
the true molars intermedius, occidentalis and major the 
proportion the two diameters 1.5 the great majority teeth. 
This peculiarity with that the incisors indicates, think, that this horse 
must regarded distinct species race. 

The part the mandible referred contains all the incisors, and the 
second and third molars the left side. The latter teeth agree with the 
largest separate teeth the collection characters. The length the 
jaw anterior the iii equal that the corresponding part 
the intermedius and considerably shorter than the caballus. 
must borne mind that the molars are smaller the ordinary 
caballus, that this dimension relatively longer than the 
intermedius. Appropriately the not wide the exter- 
nal incisors the latter, and less contracted the posterior part 
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the symphysis, thus again resembling the The mental fora- 
men behind the symphysis caballus, but the crowns the 
incisors have transverse width proportionately equal that the inci- 
sors intermedius. This jaw belongs probably mare, there 
canine. 

Both superior and inferior molars have the dentine marked with deli- 
cate longitudinal ridges. This can course only seen where the 
cementum has been lost. 

the inferior molars the relations the metaconid the metastylid 
are follows. two inferior molars (separate) they meet sharp 
angle five teeth they meet sharp angle, but gape widely apart 
three teeth the groove between them rather shallow, the 
occidentalis, but not wide the ewrystylus and minimus. 


Measurements. MM. 


anteroposterior...... 
transverse 
anteroposterior 
anteroposterior 


Diameters crown superior molar 
Diameters do., No. 2..... 


Diameters inferior ii} 


this form have then one which, remarked Leidy, approaches 
nearer the than any other. That distinct species 
from the common horse strongly suspect, from its peculiar incisors, and 
thinner enamel plates the molars; but will very desirable 
examine other parts the skeleton and especially the skull order 
establish its true status. 

remains understood what species Leidy gave the name 
Equus fraternus. the paragraph where Leidy first named locality 
from which typical specimens were obtained mentioned, 
will apply equally well the intermedius. Tuomey 
and Holmes’ Carolina, Leidy first definitely locates the 
species based specimens found near Charleston, figures 
number molar teeth, some which probably belong the inter- 
medius. The superior molar, which first described, figured xv, 
Fig. that work. Unfortunately, the protocone that tooth largely 
broken off, but enough remains show that had the very small antero- 
posterior diameter characteristic the Floridan teeth, and other 
respects agrees with them, except that larger than usual. This is, 
however, not sufficiently marked important. therefore regard 
the type the species described Leidy. 
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DESCRIPTION PLATES. 


All the specimens figured are the property the Tulane University. 


Fig. Superior molars Mylodon harlanii Ow., from separate teeth 
nat. size, from below. 

Fig. Mylodon harlanii Ow., grinding face inferior iii from 
above. 

Fig. Mylodon renidens Cope, maxillary bone with teeth, from below. 

Fig. Mylodon Cope; Inferior molar iii profile; from 
above. 


Fig. Mylodon renidens Cope Inferior molars ii, iii and 
from above. 

Fig. Mylodon renidens Cope third inferior molar. 

perior from inner 

Fig. intermedius Cope, last five superior molars from below 
nat. size with posterior extremity maxillary bone. 


XII. 


Fig. intermedius Cope Symphysis mandibuli from above 
nat. size. 

Fig. 10. intermedius Cope, basioccipital and part the basisphe- 
noid and adjacent regions nat. size. 


Early Essay Proportional Representation. 


Edmund James 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, December 1895.) 


May 1844, the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
gave Thomas Gilpin, Esq., permission read printed paper, entitled, 
the Representation Minorities Electors Act with the Major- 
ity Elected The paper had been printed the author 
his own expense and dedicated the Society. The date the end 
the paper May 1844; the dedication May 1844. 

Two copies the pamphlet are the Philadelphia Library one 
reported the Boston Library one the Harvard 
College Library one the Franklin Institute Library; one the 
library James Monaghan, West Chester, and there are probably also 
copies other libraries. fifteen pages and was 
reprinted the Penn Monthly 1872. 

This paper remarkable being one the first systematic discussions 
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the plan now known minority, proportional, representation. 
The paper antedates Thomas Hare’s earliest essays the subject mi- 
nority representation thirteen years; and that James Garth Mar- 
shall almost ten years. 

The author wrote city, the members whose legislative body, 
called councils, were elected the time general ticket major- 
ity the votes. The results had been unsatisfactory. seemed Gil- 
pin that such plan was based two principles, one which was 
sound, and the other unsound. right that the majority shall govern, 
but not right that the voice the minority shall unheard. He, there- 
fore, undertook examine the question whether legislative assembly 
can elected represent the respective interests the community 
deliberation and allow the majority that control its decisions 
which entitled. 

The evils from which the city Philadelphia suffered that 
time seem the same present—bossism and the subordination 
local national issues. The caucus comes for severe criticism, and 
one the arguments the author advances for his system is, that his 
opinion, would prevent hasty and unjust displacements from 
office which have taken place granting the successful party all the 
benefits office, offensive the sentiments and feelings large 
and independent part the community, desirous only steady, just 
and impartial administration From which would 
seem the spoils system had already become firmly established 
Philadelphia 1840, even earlier. 

The system election majority, distinct from plurality, vote, 
the author thinks was occasioning many evils—not the least among them 
that giving small third party entirely disproportionate influ- 
ence when the two great parties were nearly equal numbers. Thus, 
said, the system majority voting Massachusetts had thrown 
entirely undue power into the hands the abolitionists, who, giving 
their support first one party and then another, could practically 
make their own terms, and was thus forcing both the other parties 
become radical the slavery issues, when otherwise neither them 
would have been so. Nor did think that the plan plurality 
voting, just then adopted Massachusetts, remedy for this evil, 
would help matters—on the contrary, would make worse, since 
might give party, absolutely the minority, the power con- 
trolling the public policy the community, without consulting the 
other parties all. 

The plan proposed the author was very simple. Each party was 
put its candidates usual, number equal the whole number 

elected. The voting was the usual way, each voter having 
one vote for each of, say, twenty men—that was the number 
Councils. After the election each party was have number repre- 
sentatives assigned it, bearing the same ratio twenty, its vote 
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bore the total vote. The names standing first the party list should 
declared elected until the number assigned the party should ex- 
hausted. The system worked out considerable detail the pam- 
phiet. practically the Free List System, which has been adopted 
late portions Switzerland. 

There indication the proceedings the American Philosophi- 
cal Society that the paper was discussed that body, either that time 
later; nor very apparent from the history the time what the 
immediate occasion was which gave rise the paper. The subject 
representative reform was, course, the tapis the time. The law 
Congress requiring the States divided into single-member dis- 
tricts had only just been passed, after great excitement Congress, 
answer demand for fairer representation and chance for the minor- 
ity. quite possible that more detailed researches will show that 
these ideas were advanced earlier writers during the discussions 
incident this act Congress. present they seem, this form 
any rate, have been original with Thomas Gilpin even they had 
been advanced before writers and thinkers Europe, which does not 
yet appear. 

Hare does not mention having seen this though the expres- 
sions, and representative are here used much the Hare 
sense. Francis Fisher, Philadelphia, his Degradation Our 
Representative System and Reform (Philadelphia, 1863), claims 
have worked out plan similar Hare’s before the latter had published 
anything upon the subject. Insuch case may have been indebted 
Gilpin, least the discussion which Gilpin started, for the funda- 
mental thought but so, forgot give Gilpin credit Fisher 
was also member the Philosophical Society and may have heard Gil- 
paper. must have known Kane’s claim for Gilpin, the 
obituary notice the latter, read before the Society, February 17, 1854, 
which said that Gilpin had proposed the first matured plan for mi- 
nority representation, which had gained public attention among us. 
Indeed, Fisher could hardly have escaped seeing the pamphlet itself, 
Gilpin doubtless sent copies all his colleagues the Society. 

Salem Dutcher, his Minority Proportional Representation, speaks 
the first essay the subject Minority Representation 
English, and states that only one copy was known existence. 

Thomas Gilpin, the author the paper—-which, whether the first 
not, certainly early and cogent argument for the principle fair 
play for the minorities—was born 1776, and died the 
same city 1853. paper manufacturer, and has the 
credit having introduced many improvements into that branch indus- 
try this country. came good old Quaker stock. His father, 
Thomas Gilpin, was banished from Philadelphia the outbreak the 
Revolution account supposed sympathy with England. had 
felt his life the bitterness belonging minority which not only 
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was unrepresented, but was not even allowed speak its own behalf. 
His son, whose thoughts may have been turned the subject the ex- 
perience his father, gathered together series papers relating the 
treatment these Quakers and published them 1848, under the 
Exiles Virginia, with Observations the Conduct the Society 
Friends during the Revolutionary 

Father and son were members the Philosophical Society, the former, 
one the first the latter, 1814. Thomas Gilpin was 
regular attendant the meetings the Philosophical Society, and 
dedicated other pamphlets than the one REPRESENTATION 
the Society, notably one entitled, Hssay Organic Remains 
Connected with Ancient Tropical Region the Earth. 

The history this pamphlet proportional representation illustrates 
striking way how there time for everything, and how everything 
must wait for its time. Written period when there was general de- 
mand for some kind reform our system representation, under- 
took show how, adopting system proportional representation, 
the general ticket and caucus system could made yield satisfactory 
results. failed accomplish its immediate purpose: and only now, 
after fifty years, beginning bear practical fruit. The caucus system 
and the single-member district system have not yielded the result hoped 
for. Whether any scheme proportional minority representation can 
better, may question but begins look some such method 
were destined have trial, and such event, Gilpin’s plan has 
much recommend it. 


Notes Testing Inks. 


Sharples. 


From the committee appointed the Society investigate the various methods for 
the examination documents. 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, December 20, 1895.) 


Having occasion examine will for alterations recently, oc- 
curred that inks different composition might have different 
actinic values. the case question, the register allowed the will 
photograped the presence one his officers. negative was 
thus obtained, which showed printing exact copy the will. 
Printed the ordinary way served all purposes for the examination 
the writing. showed very plainly the places where alterations had 
been made, and there was question but these alterations had been 
made the person who wrote the will. acknowledged that had 
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made the changes, but said that had made them before the signing 
the will. 

examining the writing with the microscope, became convinced 
that the alterations were part least made with differentink. 
writing done with thin ink such used fountain pens, and 
which generally made from some aniline preparation such induline 
nigrosine, will found that the ink acts very peculiar manner. 
The coloring matter collects the edges the stroke, and these are 
much more intense color than the centre the mark. The stroke may 
defined road with hedge either side it. This peculiarity 
found many other inks when they are first applied the paper. But 
the ink ages, the case the so-called chemical inks the centre the 
stroke becomes dark and the contrast disappears. the case the inks 
which undergo chemical change, the contrast permanent. The 
examination under microscope serves demonstrate these points 
expert and fully satisfy him. But unfortunately neither judges nor juries 
are experts, and you can never rely either them see things that 
are perfectly plain. struck that the aid the photograph 
could bring out these differences. first tried enlarging the photograph. 
The printer produced good picture, but his desire make good 
print spoiled for purposes. got him make another trial, 
telling him did not good picture, but one that was very much 
under exposed. This brought out the differences the ink well. The 
portion written with the aniline ink had almost disappeared, except the 
edges the stroke. That written with the chemical ink was almost 
distinct the first print. made number contact prints, ex- 
posing the paper under the negative very short time, and this manner 
getting prints which the contrast between the two inks was very 
marked. slides were also prepared from the negatives. These 
also showed the differences the inks very plainly. practice would 
suggest that two negatives made the writing, strong and weak 
one; that prints made from each these the way above spoken of, 
that is, gradually increasing strength, and that several lantern slides 
made from the negatives the same manner the prints. These 
slides when projected the screen will serve bring out the differences 
the inks which have spoken. The court and defense this case 
became fully convinced that the writing was done with different ink, 
but the defense was equal the occasion, and having found out what 
kind ink would answer the purpose, they swore that there were two 
kinds ink the table where the will was written, and that the 
alterations were made from the ink the second bottle. This second 
bottle was used only for the alterations all the signatures were made with 
ink similar that used the body the will. One witness swore 
positively that the alterations were made different plate, and with 
such ink described that is, ink that had been exposed the 
air for long time. 
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Evidences the action two hands joint signature marks. 


Persifor Frazer. 


From the committee appointed the Society investigate the various methods for 
the examination documents. 


(Read before the American Philosophical Society, December 20, 1895.) 


conceded that the effect given individual’s will that 
individual’s mechanism bones, muscles, nerves, etc., with which has 
been associated all acts the possessor both, results the produc- 
tion script characteristic that individual and other ought 
follow that whatever the pattern traced, whether simple cross 
more complex series conventional signs hand-writing, should 
contain characteristics the writer. the case simple cross, these 
characteristics are much more difficult discover than that ordinary 
writing name-signing, but that they exist one will deny who has 
taken into consideration the invariable tendency mankind contract 
habits the performance all acts which repeats long period, 
and the growth habit any organized being from constantly tak- 
ing the easiest method under existing conditions accomplish what the 
will has commanded. 

The fact that simple marks, made persons ignorant the art wri- 
ting deprived some organ faculty possessed the majority 
their race, contain characteristics the individuals who make them, 
logical sequence the principles grammapheny,* and susceptible 
actual demonstration. 

not the object this paper treat marks this kind, but 
those which are made one person while another touches the pen- 
holder. 

great difficulties are encountered dealing with the first kind 
marks the difficulties those this second kind are vastly greater and 
might well considered insurmountable far the problem con- 
cerned with the establishment individual character from the traces 
resistance free pen movement observable the joint mark. 

The undersigned speaks thus cautiously the possibility establish- 
ing the characteristics one person from the traces his interference 
with the free work the actual holder the pen, problem comparable 
the determination the orbit and mass and unknown planet from 
the effect the latter the movements known planet, because 
not possible state how far legitimate investigation may extended 
the future new devices and larger knowledge. 


This word has been used the writer his treatise Bibliotics; The Study 
Documents (J. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1894), express the the 
individuai character hand-writing, that which distinguishes itself from every 
other hand-writing.” 
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For the present leaves this problem untouched, admitting that the 
chances seem against its ever being successfully solved, and addresses 
himself the less complex question, ‘‘Can mark made one person 
while another touching the penholder distinguished from mark made 
freely and without external hindrance 

Without theorizing the subject, can best introduced the state- 
ment actual investigation marks made certain man while the 
penholder was touched blind woman. 

The simple question was whether not the marks attached certain 
documents were made while the hands two persons touched the same 
penholder. 

cursory examination the signature marks some documents 
(of which the genuineness was disputed) with the signature marks ad- 
mitted genuine joint marks, notable difference was observable. 
Whereas the former appeared well formed and shaded and gave evidence 
having proceeded from hand skilled the use the pen, the latter 
were and ragged, neither symmetrical nor indicating the free 
movement experienced writer. The lines the admitted signature 
marks were thin, and especially the cross stroke (which was drawn from 
the upper left hand the lower right hand), longer than the similar lines 
the disputed signatures. superficial observation, while plainly in- 
dicating differences between the disputed and undisputed signatures failed 
establish their respective degrees importance. 

Before further study examination was made list twenty odd 
names, among which was what was claimed unauthorized and 
fraudulent signature-cross. both names and cross en- 
abled the undersigned select the signature which was written the 
hand that made the disputed name-cross. The slant the lines and the 
spread the pen nibs corresponded closely the two cases that the 
careful measurements, which were immediately undertaken, were not 
needed reveal the connection. This preliminary fact having been 
substantiated, meeting between the persons who made the joint marks 
was arranged order that their method proceeding might wit- 

there was difference statement between the two this 
method, specimens were taken under the conditions described each. 

The blind woman insisted that she grasped the top the pen firmly. 
The guider the pen maintained that his collaborator merely touched 
the top the pen lightly while wrote. 

Joint marks were made the two persons concerned under observa- 
tion and were carefully measured. The tabulated results will found 
elsewhere (see Similar measurements were made other ad- 
mitted and disputed signature marks and similarly tabulated. 

results also will found places. The meas- 
urements are divided into measures length and measures angles, 
with scrutiny the manner which each stroke began and ended. 
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The bearing this latter feature upon the question single 
production was obvious, because with foreign hand touching the pen- 
holder ever lightly those movements which depended upon the exercise 
release slight pressure could produceed only very imperfect 
manner. 

The tables will found self-explanatory, but may worth while 
call attention method utilizing their results which seems 
important proportion the diversity and complexity the factors 
which enter into them. The extraction information from tables 
statistics frequently more difficult than the procuring the statistics 
themselves Let attempt master, say the significance life in- 
surance tables the necrological reports the cities and the country 
large, and will appreciate the value the art Glass after the 
hare caught. 

may stated general fact that the effect minor components 
composite forces are more clearly distinguished when the ratios 
parts each other and the whole are considered. true that this 
method presentation open the objection that magnifies very 
small differences, but the other hand clearly distinguishes cases 
which have resulted from closely similar conditions. The real table 
information, therefore, table representing the ratio each other 
columns the original table, and the percentages difference between 
measurements objects whose origin unknown doubt from those 
simiiar objects whose origin known. this way that the full 
force effects produced this case the resistance band touch- 
ing moving penholder may made manifest, the tables herewith 
given seem show. (See the left-hand column Table marked 

When this work had been done, further experiments joint signature 
marks various persons were undertaken, order that the conditions 
peculiar the above case might replaced generalizations useful 
wider field inquiry. 

With this view over three thousand five hundred marks were produced 
and examined, and the table which follows gives the percentages the oc- 
currence various features the free and the joint marks respectively. 
Exception percentages such the results indicate different de- 
grees uniformity the occurrence absence given characteristic 
Obviously, any feature which there was not single ex- 
ception the three thousand five hundred experiments, importance. 
The only such feature discovered these observations was the exist- 
ence ragged side terminals some part, and usually throughout the 
greater part joint mark. entirely free from such 
appearance, therefore, may assumed, with strong degree prob- 
ability, that was not subjected the influence two hands. 

the following summary, well Table the letters mean 
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ner), means the stroke made from the right upper the left 
lower corner, and means the stroke from the left upper the 
right lowercorner. Proceeding from the right upper side the direction 
the sun the hands watch the four quadrants are designated 
U., D., D., and U., respectively. 


SUMMARY OF NOTES OF THE ABOVE CASE, 
UNDISPUTED JOINT MARKS. DISPUTED. 


Lines not broaden the Lines broaden the direction 


direction which drawn. which drawn. 

One, and usually both, the One edge straight (usually both 
edges line are crooked and edges). Crookedness not con- 
irregular: one edge continu- tinuous either edge. 
ously so. p.c. cases examined 

all genuine cases examined was longer than 


three thousand five hundred independent examinations experi- 
mental marks, made either one individual the joint efforts 
various couples, there were found exceptions A1; 

varied much with the writing habits different individuals that 
tion. 

should noticed that the usual absence strokes convex R.D. 
would naturally follow from the situation the point resistance when 
the pen held the position which the writing masters used call 
slanting downward from left right and pointing over 
the right shoulder. 

quire that the weight, added the contact the second hand, should 
lifted, because the act drawing such line the penholder must 
changed more erect position, and the distance between the plane 
the paper and that which the top the penholder lies would in- 
creased. drawing the line concave this distance would 
diminished, and there would resistance overcome. 

The illustrations Plate xix are fairly typical the respective char- 
acters joint pen marks made while two hands touch the penholder 
the larger cross, and marks made freely single hand the 
smaller cross. 

Both have been selected from the specimens hand-writing examined 
the case above referred to. should burne mind that the posi- 
tions these two crosses relatively the horizontal guide line are not in- 
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Document. 
1.43 
1.10 
1.80 
0.73 
1.00 
1.11 
0.70 
1.45 
12. 
Average 
0.95 
15. 0.91 


Average 0.76 


Diff. aand 640 


Cross blotted. 


REMARKS. 


L.u.r.d. means from Left Right Down. 
means from Right Left Down. 


the pressure ceased suddenly completing small 
drop ink was left outside terminal. The hollow the 
pen was turned the right both strokes. deviations 
except the lower part where obstruction 
the paper caused it. 

Blue extinguished yellow prism, mm. 

mm. 


pressure ceased suddenly right end second stroke drop 
ink 
cross extinguished yellow prism mm. 
“ 20mm 
pressure causes irregular knob right, but ink being 
deficient blot even and without tremor, only irregu- 
larity upper furrow where appears above edge. 
mm. 


Cross blotted. Lines even pen furrows and without tremor. 
Same tendency produce small knob right terminal 


Blue cross extinguished yellow prism mm. 
Blue cross extinguished yellow prism mm. 
mm. 


Cc, 28 mm. 


Apparently the pen was dipped ink before second stroke was 
made, very even, increasing width, terminating 
gradual release pressure nibs, same character P.J. 
underneath. 

Blue cross extinguished 

Made with heavier ink, very thick surrounded 
nal stain made two strokes, the cross stroke cover- 
ing the break 

Blue u.r.d. cross extin- 

guished yellow prism...... mm., red prism, 6.5 mm. 
Blue cross extinguished red prism 


Blue cross extinguished yellow prism mm, 


Study marks made good penman, while the penholder was touched blind woman. 
LENGTH, mm. BREADTH, mm. ANGLE, WITH HORIZONTAL. 
| 7 7 
First stroke First stroke Second Upper first Upper second Right 
12.5 0.25 0.75 15° 
| 
5.5 0.25 0.75 60° 
1.00 
9.0 5.0 0.50 1.00 30° 50° 
4.0 5.5 0.25 0.50 Lu. 
1.00 50° 50° 
} 1.25 | 30° 82° } 30° 
6.5 7.5 0.50 1.00 50° 45° 
Concave r.d. 
5.0 4.5. 0.75 50° 
6.0 8.5 0.50 0.50 50° 
1.00 0.50 
6.0 1.5 
j 
8.0 5.5 0.50 0.75 55° 
1.00 
9.0 5.0 0.25 1.00 25° 30° 
0.50 
4.00 9.0 0.5 1.0 90° 20° 
5.00 4.5 0.5 0.5 40° 40° 
6.0 1.0 
5.00 5.5 0.5 1.0 
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Magnification the larger cross 13.75, and the smaller cross 10.33, linear measurement. 
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dicated here, the two crosses having been arranged such way 
included single plate. These positions the angles made each 
stroke the cross with the horizontal guide line are considerable im- 
portance assisting one form opinion the identity the writer, 
because the directions these lines are governed the writer’s physical 
structure and peculiarities will and muscular power, which together 
with the original model adopted produce the result which habit makes 
permanent. The illustrations given here are intended show the differ- 
ence between marks made the joint action two hands and 
single unhampered hand, which there was exception the series 
experiments undertaken. 

All the lines are considerably blurred owing the uneven absorption 
the ink the adjacent parts the paper and the fact that the 
crosses were too hastily blotted after having been drawn, and the photo- 
graph magnifies these defects. For this reason the long lines the illus- 
trations are not sufficiently distinct enable one form accurate 
judgment the crookedness their lateral margins. will, however, 
conceded that the four marginal edges, those the broader line 
the large cross are much more irregular than those the broader line 
the smaller cross. 


Stated Meeting, November 1895. 
Secretary, Dr. BRINTON, the Chair. 


Present, members. 


Dr. Brubaker, newly elected member, presented 
the chair, and took his seat. 

Correspondence was submitted follows: 

Letters acceptance membership from Sara Steven- 
son, Philadelphia, and Albert Brubaker, M.D., Phil- 

Letter from Harper accompanying donation 
Pike’s Expeditions,” and suggesting the desirability 
publishing manuscript diary the revolutionary period 
the Society’s The letter was referred the 
Publication Committee. 

Letters envoy from the Geological Survey India, 
Calcutta; Académie des Sciences, Amsterdam, Nether- 
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lands; Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir Vaterliindische Cultur, 
Breslau, Prussia; Wetterauische Gesellschaft fiir die ge- 
sammte Naturkunde, Hanau, Germany; Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, Institut, 
Potsdam, Society, London, England. 

Letters acknowledgment from the Société Imp. des 
Naturalistes, Moscow, Russia (143, 146); Société Geo- 
graphie, Antwerp, Belgium (147); Musée Histoire 
Naturelle Belgique, Bruxelles (147); Fondation Tey- 
ler van der Hulst, Harlem, Holland (147, and xviii, 
Prof. Szombathy, Vienna, Austria (147); Physiologische 
Gesellschaft, Centralblatt fiir Physiologie, Berlin, Prussia 
(142-146); Verein fiir Thiiringische Geschichte und 
thumskunde, Jena, Germany (147); Drs. (147), 
Julius (146), Leipzig, Saxony Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Verein, Regensburg, Bavaria Prof. Post- 
gate, Cambridge, England (142-147); Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, England (147, and xviii, 2); Prof. Lyman 
Haverford, Pa. (147). 

the Library were reported from the Akad- 
emie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, Netherlands; Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, Budapest, Hungary; Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Vienna, Austria; Société des Sciences, 
Liége, Belgium; Institut, Berlin, 
Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir Vaterlindische Cultur, Breslau, 
Prussia; Oberhessische Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Heil- 
kunde, Giessen, Germany; Gesellschaft, 
Niirnberg, Bavaria; Royal Society, London, Eng.; Geological 
Survey Canada, Ottawa; Society Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, Academy Sciences, New York, Y.; 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia Smithsonian Institution, 
Mr. Alexander Bell, Washington, C.; Wisconsin Acad- 
emy Sciences, Madison; University Chicago, Chicago, 

garten. 

Mr. Prime spoke the effect the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction gold values generally. 
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Dr. Dolley called attention the many ways which bio- 
logical science being applied industrial and commercial 
processes, and referred the methods employed the preser- 
vation food-stuffs, milk, fruit juices, spoke 
experiments which had been making since July the 
bactericidal effects carbonic acid gas. This gas proved 
sufficient check all fermentative processes many cases 
where the fluids were first exhausted air and then subjected 
the action under high pressures. 

Mr. Rosengarten moved that the Publication Committee 
requested examine the diary Mr. Sullivan, and 
the Society whether, their opinion, would worthy 
publication the Society. Carried. 

The Society was then adjourned the Chairman. 


Stated Meeting, November 15, 


President, Mr. FRALEY, the Chair. 
Present, members. 


Dr. Billings, Mr. Joel Cook and Mrs. Stevenson, newly- 
elected members, were presented the Chair, and took their 

Correspondence was submitted follows: 

letter from the Instituto Mexico, announcing 
the death its founder and director, Don Antonio del Castillo, 
October 27, 1895. 

Letters envoy from the Royal Statistical Society, London, 
Eng.; American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass.; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, 

Letters acknowledgment from the Académie des 
Sciences (143-146), Royal Zodlogical Society (147 and 
xviii, 2), Amsterdam, Netherlands; Royal and 
Botanical Society, The Hague, Holland (147); Maatschappij 
der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, Leiden, Holland (147); Friesch 
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Genootschap, Leeuwarden, Netherlands (147); Observatoire 
Physique Central (147), Prof. Nikitin (143, 146, 147), St. 
Petersburg, Russia; Vetenskaps Akademiens, Stockholm, 
Sweden (143, 146); Dr. Japetus Steenstrup, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (147); Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Berlin, Prussia 
(147); Osservatorio Torino, Torino, Italia (143, 146); Mr. 
Juhlin Dannfeld, London, Eng. (147); Geological Society, 
Glasgow, Scotland (148); Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
(147); American Mathematical Society, New York, 
(147). 

Accessions the Library were reported from the Royal 
Observatory, Cape Good Hope, Africa; 
Society (Queensland Branch), Brisbane, Australia; Royal 
graphische Institut, Vienna, Austria; Meteorologische 
Institut, Berlin, Prussie; Meteorologische 
Institut, Chemnitz, Saxony; fiir Erdkunde, Dresden, 
Saxony; Senckenbergische Gesellschaft, 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany; Verein fiir Erdkunde, Metz, 
Germany; Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge, Mass. 
Scientific Association, Meriden, Conn.; American Museum 
Natural History, Prof. LeConte Stevens, Mr. Francis 
Harper, New York, Y.; Academy Science, Rochester, 
Y.; Memorial Committee, Dr. Brinton, Messrs. 
Seelay, Jules Viennot, Philadelphia, Pa.; Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, 

Deposited, Dr. Morris, Tilghman microscope, can- 
dlestick pattern, made Samuel Powel and Dr. Morris, 
Newport, August, 1864. 

The following description was given: 

“The stand supports cradle which the compound body 
slides and rests, being supported which plays 
screw with ten threads one inch. This affords coarse and 
medium adjustment; rests movably also lever hinged 
the upper part the cradle, that the point the screw 
placed given distance—say one-tenth—from the 
fulcrum joint, the raising the extremity the lever—say 
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one-tenth inch—will give rise one one-hundredth 
inch the compound body. The free extremity long 
arm the lever raised rod fastened the cradle fur- 
nished with screw ten threads one inch that one-tenth 
its revolution such case would mean change one 
one-thousandth inch elevation depression the 
compound body. this way fine adjustment provided, 
which also capable measuring accurately the penetrating 
power depth focus any lens objective placed the 
compound body. The stage formed glass slide plate 
glass held firmly two prongs brass projecting from the 
lower end the cradle two brass clips springs—thus 
admitting free motion the fingers the observer any 
direction, and firm retention the slide any position, 
yet without any appreciable depth staging; the under 
portion these prongs, however, any substage accessories 
may attached, such prisms, condensers, etc. The mirror 
jointed the cradle that light can thrown ob- 
ject any angle. And desired measure the work- 
ing angle aperture any objective may readily done 
scale placed concentrically with the object examined. 
The cradle rests the pillar movably that may render 
the compound body useful any angle between 80° and 15°. 

“The materials for this microscope cost $12.67, including 
$10 paid for one-eighth objective regarded useless 
the optician from whom was purchased account wrong 
spacing between outer and middle lens, which was remedied 
slipping the collar: the putting together occupied two 
days. proved very useful field instrument which 
broken could readily repaired.” 

Prof. Cope read title and explained the contents 
two communications, “The Reptilian Order 
and “On Some Plistocene Mammalia from Petite Anse, La.” 

Dr. Brinton read paper entitled Words from 
the Angagueda Dialect the Chocos,” and illustrated 
map the positions the various tribes Northern South 
America and their linguistic relations each other. 
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Mr. Mercer spoke recent finds and other 
caves, exhibiting specimens. 

Prof, James presented copies two letters written 
Franklin, the originals being now Leipzig. 


take pleasure presenting the American Philosophical Society, 
copies two letters Benjamin Franklin: Philadelphia, 
November 28, 1751, and addressed President Clap; the other, dated 
Philadelphia, December 12, 1763, and addressed the Rev. Mr. Stiles, 
Newport, The first letter written one folio leaf; the 
second double quarto leaf written one side. The originals 
these Jetters are the University Library Leipzig they were copied 
for through the courtesy the Librarian, Prot. Dr. Gebhardt. 

not know that these letters have any special value, but own 
experience such matters leads the conviction that desirable 
file and preserve ail such letters, the most insignificant and innocent- 
looking one may the means, owing its relation other letters, 
enabling determine important facts the life the parties con- 
cerned. 

this connection should like call the attention the Society toa 
visit which Dr. Franklin paid Germany the year 1766, and which 
appears have been almost entirely neglected his biographers. The 
only reference it, which have been able find the works lives 
Franklin, letter his wife dated London, June 13, 1766, and 
printed Sparks’ Works Franklin, Vol. vii, 320, which writes 
that expects start with Sir John Pringle journey Pyrmont 
the next day. says this letter that proposes visit some 
the German cities near Pyrmont, thought perhaps might inter- 
esting find any references this visit occurred the German litera- 
ture the time later. pamphlet published 1890, 
containing addresses delivered the 4th July that year various 
Americans found the statement that Benjamin Franklin 
was Géttingen for short time the autumn 1766; that bad 
mind the establishment university Philadelphia and desired 
study the organization the University Géttingen, with view ob- 
such suggestions might useful him. 

The baths Pyrmont, which have been famous for several centuries, 
are still well-known resort Germany. wrote, therefore, the 
director the baths find out whether any record Franklin’s visit had 
been kept. replied that the original records the had 
been lost, but that book published Berlin 1782, entitled, 
was printed, and that under the year 1766 was found the following 
entry 

Medicus Ritter Pringle aus London und Franklin aus Penn- 
sylvanien, kommt aus 
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That Franklin visited have ample evidence the 
reports the Géttingen Academy Sciences, found the library 
this Society. the 110th issue the Anzeiger, bearing 
date September 13, 1766, the statement made that the session the 
Royal Academy Sciences, held the 19th the preceding July, was 
more impressive than usual, the two famous English scholars, the royal 
physician, Mr. Pringle, and Mr. Benjamin Franklin from Pennsylvania, 
who happened that time trip through Ger- 
many, took their seats members the Society. The same periodical 
its issue September 27, 1766, says that Pringle and Franklin visited 
Mr. Hartmann Hanover order see his apparatus for strong electri- 
cal experiments. 

Franklin appears have been gone this trip about two months. 
the collection Franklin’s letters possessed this Society, found one 
two references this trip but nothing which throws any light upon 
what cities visited, what eminent men met. One the pro- 
fessors the famous statistician Achenwall, had long con- 
versation with Franklin about the American colonies, which subse- 
quently published the Hannoversches Magazin, and some account 
which gave letter the New York Nation, printed the issue 
April 18, 1895. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES. 


Copy letter the University Library Leipzig addressed The 
Rev. Mr. Stiles, Newport, 


December 12, 1763. 
Dear 
According Promise 
send you herewith the Prints copied 
from Chinese Pictures concerning the 

Produce Silk. fancy the Trans- 
lator the Chinese Titles, has some- 
times guess’d and mistaken the Design 
the Print, his Account what 

represented it. But this you 

have some Accts. the Silk Italy 
which will, the first Leisure have, 
transcribe and send you. with 
great Esteem, Dear Sir, 


leave with Your most obedient 
you Aepinus’s Discourse humble Servant, 
the Distribution Heat over FRANKLIN. 


the Earth? not, have 
forgot what have done with it. 
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Copy letter the University Library Leipzig addressed 
President 


November 28, 1751. 


Sir: 


heartily sorry for your 
not have imagin’d would have 
imprudently, and let very profitable 
Jobb slip thro’ his Fingers. have 
done with him. 

hope you will able procure 
Subscription furnish your College with 
compleat Apparatus for Natural Philoso- 
phy. you are like succeed will con- 
tribute the Electrical Part. 

Borver has lain ever since Mr. 

Parker’s New York. desires 
you would order one your Boatmen 
call for it. 

had the Pleasure little Mr. 
Whittelsey’s Company few Days since. 

hope will get well home. 

Respects all Friends. Please 
accept the enclos’d from, Sir, 

Your obliged 
Servn 


question Mr. Prime, the President decided that the 
action by-law cannot suspended, but must changed 
amendment made the usual manner. 

New nomination 1331 was read, and after the reading the 
rough minutes the Society was adjourned the President. 


Stated Meeting, December 1896. 


President, Mr. FRALEY, the Chair. 


Present, 103 members. 


Mr. Clarence Bement and Fred. Stone, newly-elected 
members, were presented the Chair and took their seats. 
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Correspondence was submitted 

letter from the Kaiserliche und Landes- 
Bibliothek was referred the Secretaries, with power act. 

Letters envoy from the des Sciences, Up- 
sal, Sweden; Institut Physico-Geographique National, San 
José Costa Rica, 

Letters acknowledgment were received from the Public 
Library, Wellington, 146); Institut Egyptien, 
Cairo, Egypt (143, 146); Soc. Imp. des Naturalistes, Moscow, 
Russia Comité Géologique Russie, St. Peters- 
burg, Russia (143, 146, 147); Tashkent Observatory, 
kent, Russia (147); Société des Sciences, Upsal, Sweden 
(142, 144, 145); Colonial Museum, Haarlem, Holland (147) 
Dr. Snellen, Jr., Utrecht, Netherlands (147); Prof. 
Renard, Brussells, Belgium (147); Prof. Peter Tunner, 
Leoben, Styria (146, 147); Dr. Aristides Brezina, Vienna, 
Austria (147); Naturforschende Gesellschaft des Osterlandes, 
Altenburg, Germany (147); Prof. Reuleaux, Berlin, Prus- 
Naturforschende Emden, Prussia (147); Verein 
fiir Erdkunde, Halle (147); Deutsche Seewarte, Hain- 
burg, Germany (147); Prof. Heckel, Jena, Germany (146); 
Naturwissenschaftliche Verein, Osnabriick, Prussia (147); 
Geodiitisches Institut, Potsdam, Prussia (147); Wiirttem- 
bergische Verein fiir Handels-Geographie, Stuttgart (147); 
Marquis Antoine Gregorio, Palermo, Sicily (143, 146); 
Prof. Guido Cora, Turin, Italy (143, 146); Société Francaise 
Physique, Cosmos,” Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
Des Cloizeaux, Prof. Mascart, Marquis Nadaillac, Paris, 
France (147); Société Geographia, Toulouse, France 
(147); Mr. Samuel Timmins, Arley, Coventry, England (147); 
Astronomical Society, London, Eng. (147); Natural His- 
tory and Philosophical Society, Belfast, Ireland 146, 
147); University the State New York (147, and 
xviii, James Hall, Albany, U.S. 
Weather Bureau (147), Department Agriculture 
(71-77, 9-91, 100, 141-147), Washington, In- 
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stituto Fisico-geografico Nacional, San José Costa Rica, 
146, 147); Museo Nacional, Buenos Aires, 
(148, 145, 146). 

the Library were reported from the Socie- 
Upsal, Sweden Société Batave Philosophie Experimentale, 
Rotterdam, Holland; Siichs. Dres- 
den; Prof. Dr. Paul Schreiber, Chemnitz, Saxony Islenzka 
Fornleifafjelags, Reykjavik Nova Scotian Institute Science, 
Halifax Boston Society Natural History, American 
Academy Arts and Sciences, Boston, Mass; Mr. Andrew 
McFarland Davis, Cambridge, Mass.; Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Storrs, Conn.; Historical and Library 
tion, Yonkers, Y.; Prof. James, Dr. Prof. Lewis 
Haupt, Oliver, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Society Natural History, Cincinnati, O.; University Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; Library Association, Portland, Ore.; In- 
stituto Fisico-geografico Nacional, San José Costa Rica, 
A.; photograph Mr. Peter Rothermel, Linfield, Pa., 
for the Society’s Album, from Mr. Julius Sachse. 

The death was announced Mr. William Potts, Cam- 
den, November 18, set. fifty-three, and the Presi- 
dent was requested appoint member prepare obit- 
uary notice. 

The report the Treasurer was read, giving detail the 
receipts and expenditures, and, accordance with the laws, 
was referred the Finance Committee. 

The Publication Committee reported their proceedings dur- 
ing the year and offered the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Publication Committee recommend the Society 
that the Board Secretaries shall have the power dispose, gift 
sale, the Proceedings the Society excess twenty numbers each, 
compliance with applications from individuals Societies. 

Resolved, That the Society recommended direct the publication 
obituary notices hereafter, separate from the Proceedings Transactions 
the Society. 


niotion, duly seconded, the recommendations the Pub- 
lication Committee were approved. 
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The special Committee Collations made final report 
and asked discharge, which was granted. 

The President announced the appointment Hon. Craig 
Biddle and Hon. Mayer Sulzberger fill vacancies the 
Henry Phillips Prize Essay Fund Committee. 

The following papers were read titles and referred 
the Secretaries: 

“The Hypenoid Moths and Allied Groups,” Rad- 
cliffe Grote, A.M. 

mund James. 

Dr. Brinton explained the contents his paper the 
Matagalpan Linguistic Stock.” 

Pending nomination 1331 for membership, and new nomi- 
nations 1332, were read. 

Curator Morris offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted 

Resolved, That the Curators authorized, accordance with the policy 
heretofore adopted, deposit the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
Industrial Art, such medals and casts are present the museum 
the Society, under the same conditions are attached our collection 


coins, medals and casts now deposited the Pennsylvania Museum, and 
take proper receipt for them. 


Dr. Persifor Frazer offered the following resolutions, which, 
motion duly seconded, were unanimously approved 


Chapter II, Section the Laws the American Philo- 
sophical Society ordains that ‘‘no one shall esteemed qualified voter 
the election who has not subscribed the Laws,”’ and, 

The book which the signatures members the So- 
ciety have been inscribed contains the old but not the now existing Laws 
the Society and, 

would entail many difficulties and inconveniences com- 
mence new list signatures after every change the Laws attach 
every change the old book now use. Therefore, 

That this Society regards the affixing signature the 
pages devoted that purpose the present book the performance 
the duty required above, and that this act duly declared sub- 
scribing the Laws the Society force the time such act. 

That copy this resolution, duly attested the Secreta- 
ries, attached the book containing the signatures. 
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Mr. McKean raised the question whether attendance 
annual election was attendance meeting within the 
meaning the laws qualification for voting subse- 
quent annual election. 

After discussion Gen. Wistar, Prof. Houston, Mr. Price 
and others, the following resolutions were offered Mr. Price, 
duly seconded, and unanimously adopted 

That attendance and voting any annual election held 
the Society shall not considered qualification for voting the next 
annual election. 

That the judges the election informed the Secretary 
the adoption the resolution. 

After reading the rough minutes, the Society was adjourned 
the President. 


Stated Meeting, December 20, 1896. 


The President, Mr. FRALEY, the Chair. 


Present, members. 


Mr. Harrison, newly-elected member, was presented 
the Chair, and took seat. 

Minutes preceding meeting were read and approved. 

Correspondence was submitted follows: 

letter from Rev. Foggo, D.D., Philadelphia, 
ing certificate membership, not having received the one 
sent him. 

Letters acknowledgment were received from the Naturf. 
Gesellschaft, Dorpat, Russia 146); Physico. 
Mathématique, Kasan, Russia (147); Académié Bel- 
gique (148); Société Malacologique -Belgique, Brux- 
elles (142-147); Sternwarte, Prag, 
Bohemia (147); Central-Anstalt fiir Meteorologie und 
Erdmagnetismus 147); Naturhistorische Hofmu- 
seum, Vienna, Austria (147); Redaction der Naturwissen- 
Berlin, Prussia (147); Verein 
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fiir Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, Erfurt, Prussia (142- 
147); Naturwissenschaftlicher Verein des Reg.-Bez. Frank- 
furt Prussia (143, 146, 147); Leop. Carol. Akademie, 
Halle S., Prussia (147); Verein fiir Erdkunde, Metz, Ger- 
many (147); Naturwissenschaftliche Verein, Regensburg, Ba- 
varia Zoologische Institut, Strassburg, Germany (147) 
Verein fiir Vaterlindische Naturkunde Wiirttemberg, 
Stuttgart (147); Schweiz. Naturforsch. Gesellschaft, Bern, 
Switzerland (147); Accademia dei Lincie, Rome, Italy 
(147); Dr. Edward Pepper, Paris, France (147); Col. William 
Ludlow, London, Eng. (147); Historical and Library 
tion, Yonkers, (25 pamphlets). 

Accessions the Library were reported from the Govern- 
ment Geologist. Adelaide, Australia; Société Malacologique 
Belgique, Académie Belgique, Bruxelles, Belgique 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, Bavaria; Natur- 
wissenschaftliche Verein, Prussia; Istituto 
Lombardo, Milan, Italy; Prof. Gabriel Mortillet, St. Ger- 
main Laye, France; Mr. Henry Mercer, Doylestown, 
Pa.; Prof. Edmund James, Philadelphia; Department 
Labor, Washington, 


The Committee appointed the American Philosophical 
Society for the purpose investigating the methods use 
for the study documents presented the following report: 


Organization was effected the election Dr. Frazer Chairman. 

was resolved that the future necessary business the Committee 
should transacted correspondence, and that the votes all impor- 
tant matters should taken this way, where personal meetings were 
difficult. 

was resolved the outset our work that the portion which 
related handwriting concerned itself with the characteristics thereof 
peculiar the their differences from the characteristics other 
writers, but specifically disclaim any connection between this study 
based pure inductive methods and the so-called science Graphology 
which attempts read written characters the moral peculiarities 
the writer. 

was informally agreed that provisionally the Committee adopt the 
classification the whole subject into that which per- 
tains the study records any kind transmitting ideas from man 
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man, the materials with which they have been made; ‘‘Gram- 
the method for detecting fraud falsification. 


The stated business the meeting being the report the 
Finance Committee the Society, the report was read and 
approved, and the appropriations for the ensuing year recom- 
mended therein were granted. 

The election new members being order, the Chair 
appointed the following Tellers: Mr. Price, Dr. Morris, Dr. 
Frazer, and recess was taken allow the casting ballots. 

paper Dr. Sharples was read Dr. Frazer, 
entitled Notes Photographic Testing Inks,” followed 
remarks himself the Evidences the Action 
two hands joint signature (vide ante pp. 

Dr. Morris called attention the photographs made the 
Codex Poinsett for its reproduction simile under the 
direction Dr. Brinton, Mr. Phillips and himself. 

The original was written with three inks—one them 
probably animal, the second vegetable, and the third 
mineral basis. latter, iron ink, was successfully 
photographed that many words almost illegible the original 
are quite easily made out the photographs. 

Remarks these communications were made Messrs. 
Edmunds, Brinton, Mitchell and others. 

Pending nominations 1832 and 1333 were read. 

motion, the letter the Rev. Mr. Foggo was referred 
the Secretaries, with directions issue him second diploma 
marked duplicate.” 

Letters from Secretary Burpee, Ottawa, and Superinten- 
dent Thomas, Chicago, were referred the Secretaries with 
power act. 


Treasurer Price offered the following, which was unani- 
mously adopted 


Resolved, That the Treasurer and Librarian directed prepare two 
days before the election, held the third day January, 1896, 
alphabetical check list the members who shall appear entitled 
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vote said election, and keep the same written accordance with 
the laws the Society for the convenience the judges the election, 
which list shall all times open the inspection any member. 


Dr. Dolley moved that the courtesies the Society 
extended the various scientific societies about assemble 
for their annual meetings Philadelphia, and that the Secre- 
taries address them that effect. Carried. 

The report the Tellers the election was called for, and 
they reported the following election 

Mr. Pilsbry, Philadelphia. 

The rough minutes having been read, the Society was 

adjourned the President. 
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New Members 


February 15, 


2218. Richard Stockton 


May 17, 
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Morse 
Paul Heyse 


2275. Albert Brubaker 
Sara Yorke Stevenson 


Richard Cleemann 


Richard Hunter 

Herman Snellen, Jr. 
William Goodwin 
Alpheus Hyatt 


Charles 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte 


Wallis Budge. 
Sir George Grove . 
William Huggins. 
James Ligge 

Isaac 
William Wundt 
Erust Curtius. 
Joseph 
Henry 
Gabriel Mortillet 


Clarence Bement 


Sir Wollaston Franks 
Sara Yorke Stevenson 


Albert Brubaker. 


George Strawbridge 
Isaac Sharpless. 
Anderson 

Henry Spangler. 


2260. James Carter 
2261. Edward Phelps 
2/62. George Edmunds 


Paolo Montegaze. 

Putnam 

Zelia Nuttall. 
Augustus Franks 
2271. George Ebers. 

2272. Marshall Elliott 
2273. Jean Léon Gérome. 
2274. Willard Gibbs . 
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October 18, 


December 20, 1895. 


Acceptance Membership. 


Resignation Members. 
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Decease Members. 


Page. Page. 


Hamilton Andrews Hill William John Potts...... 


Obituary Notices Ordered. 


Obituary Notices 


Obituary Notices Received From 


Written Communications. 


MEADE. 


Brinton, 


The Protohistoric Ethnography Western Asia. 71, 168 
Some Words from the Andagueda Dialect the Choco Stock 401, 481 
Matagalpan Linguistic Stock Central 487 
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Page. 
Fourth Contribution the Marine Fauna the Miocene Period the United 

Some New Forms Whalebone 
The Pamunkey Formation the Chesapeake Region and its 338 
Some Prehistoric Mammalia from Petite 458, 481 


Boaz, FRANz. 


FRAZER, PERSIFOR. 


Detecting Forgery and Ascertaining the Character 
Evidences the Action Two Hands Joint Signature .473 


The Hypenoid Moths and Allied 487 


JAMES, 
Early Essay Proportional 487 


BENJAMIN 


Folds and Faults Pennsylvania Anthracite 


Mercer, 
Jasper and Stalagmite Quarried Indians the Wyandotte 


ROSENGARTEN, 


Notes Photographic Testing .471,490 


DENISON. 


Oral Communications. 
MEADE. 
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Brinton, Page. 


WILLIAM 


HENRY. 


Mercer, Henry 


FREDERICK. 
Varying Ratio Between Gold and 478 


The Application Electricity Photography 
Miscellaneous. 

Blodget, Lorin, letter from, reference reports Applied Electric Force. 
By-Law, action of, cannot suspended. 

Judges the Henry Phillips Prize 

160, 165, 168, 170, 171 


Dorr, Dalton, letter from, regard coins Philo- 
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Foggo, A., letter from, requesting certificate membership. 


Hunter, Richard S., presented 


Librarian, appointed pro tem., fill the Henry Phillips, 
Mercer, Henry C., presented Chair 


National University, letter from Mr. Hoyt, 
New Jersey Historical Society, invitation 


Phillips, Henry M., Prize Essay Fund 


Resolutions, The deposit medals and casts belonging the Society 
Book Signatures the members the Society. ....... 
Qualification for voting annual 


Sullivan’s diary, desirability its being published the Society 
Thomas, Superintendent, Chicago, 
Tower, Charlemagne, Jr., presented 


. 


und Landes Bibliothek, letter 
Langenheim, D., letter from, regard coins and medals belonging 


Nominations 160, 165, 168, 170, 338, 348, 351, 352, 


. 
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Franklin, Benjamin, copies two letters written by. 


Greene, William H., inquiry regard Quarterly Journal the Chemical Society. 
Harper, P., from, donation Zebulon Pike’s 


Expedi- 


Horn, George H., appointed librarian pro tem., take the place Henry Phillips, 351 


American 


“er re 351 


352, 479 


484, 487, 490 


Alphabetical list members entitled vote annual election. 
Courtesies Society extended scientific societies about mee 


164 


11, 339, 354, 491 


336, 347, 
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bim the communication, description, model, the officer 
whom shall entrusted; nor shall such officer part with the same 
out his custody, without special order the Society for that pur- 
pose. 

The Society, having previously referred the several communica- 
tions from the premium, then depending, the consid- 
eration the twelve counsellors and other officers the Society, and 
having received their report thereon, shall, one their stated meet. 
the December, annually, after the expiration this 
year (of the time and place, together with the particular 
sion which meeting due notice shall previously given, public 
proceed final adjudication the said 
after due consideration had, shall first taken this question, 
viz.: Whether any the communications then under inspection 
worthy the proposed this question determined 
the negative, the whole business shall deferred till another year; 
but the affirmative, the Society shall proceed determine 
ballot, given the members large, the discovery, invention im- 
provement most useful and and that discovery, invention, 
improvement which shall found majority concurring 
votes its favor shall successful; and then, and not till then, the 
sealed letter accompanying the crowned performance shall opened, 
and the name the author announced the person entitled the 
said premium. 

then depending, who hath not previously declared the Society, 
that has considered and weighed, according the best his judg- 
ment, the comparative merits the several claims then under consid- 
eration, shall.sit judgment, give his vote awarding the said pre- 

full crowned subject shall published the So- 
soon may after the adjudication, either separate pub- 
lication, the next sueceeding volume their Transactions, 
both. 

The unsuccessful performances remain under consideration, 
and their authors considered candidates for the premium for five 
years next succeeding the time their except such per- 
formances their authors may, the meantime, think fit withdraw. 
And the Society shall annually publish abstract the titles, object, 
subject matter the communications, under consideration such 
only excepted the Society shall think not worthy 


10. The letters containing the names authors whose performances 
shall rejected, which shall found unsuecessful after trial 
five years, shall burnt before the Society, without breaking the seals. 


#1. case there should failure, any year, any communi- 
eation worthy the proposed premium, there will then two pre 
miums awarded the next year. premiums 
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entitle the author more than one premium for one 
ery, invention improvement. 

12. The premium shall consist oval plate solid standard gold 
the value ten guineas. one side thereof shall neatly en- 
graved short Latin motto suited the occasion, together with the 
established the year 1786 and the the plate shall 
these words: Awarded the for the discovery 
And the seal the Society shall annexed 
the medal ribbon passing through small hole the lower 
edge thereof. 

The fund two hundred guineas shall 
considered ten hundred and fifty dollars, and shall invested sepa- 
from the other funds belonging under the care the So- 
ciety, and separate distinct account shall kept the 
treasurer. 

The said fund shall credited with the sum one hundred dollars, 
represent the two premiums for which the Society now liable. 

The treasurer shall the said fund with the interest 
the investment any surplus said interest shall remain 
after providing for the premiums which may then demandable, said 
surplus shall used the Society for making publication the 
terms the said and for such purposes may authorized 
its charter and laws. 

The tveasurer shall, the first stated meeting the Society 
month December make report. the state said fund 


Members who have not yet sent their photographs 
the Society will confer favor doing; cabinet size 
preferred. 


Members please communicate any change address inac- 


curacy 


few sets the Society’s Transactions, New Series, 1818 1893, 
vols., can obtained from the Librarian. Price 
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